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A SPRIG OF 


A SPRIG OF HOLLY. 


I FOUND it, a sprig of holly, 
it had fallen from an unknown hand, 
In the home of the pine and myrtle, 
Far off in this southern land. 
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And I know not whose hand had cast it, 
Or careless or rude with scorn, 

Whether pleased with a brighter berry, 
Or pricked with its guard of thorn. 


But there it lay in the pathway, 
Poor sprig with its berries three, 
Like a waif or a stray from England, 
And it seemed as a message to me. 


Then sudden there flashed a vision 
Of a Christmas far away, 
Of a firelight shed on a curtain red, 
And the shouts of the children at play ; 


Then a fir-tree shone in the centre, 
And around it a wondering ring, 
Where the Snow King_kisses the Fairy, 
And the Fairy frowns at the King. 


And the dances! the valse! the polka! 
And Sir Roger must wait his turn; 
For with breath all aflame, the great Snap- 
dragon tame, 
And how blue all the tapers burn ! 


And awe is on childish faces, 
And as in all things below, 

You must first begin, if you wish to win, 
To suffer; a fact we know: 


So the Snow King puffs at his fingers, 
And the Fairy pities his pain, 
And had he now kissed her and not his blis- 
ter, 
She would not have frowned again. 


And so through the long, bright evening, 
Until all the games are played, 

And child vows given (smile at them, Heaven!) 
Forgotten as soon as made. 


For there must be kissing and cooing 
Of birds in the nest at play, 

As there must be wedding and wooing 
Of birds full-grown, some day. 


And little Alice is sleeping 
Wide-mouthed in a wide armchair, 

One fat round arm fast keeping 
That idol with flaxen hair. 


When—hark! Is it ‘‘ ten”? there striking? 
And look! Do the lights burn low? 

Then sudden is heard the terrible word, 
Away! it is time to go! 


And I started, and lo! the holly 
Lay bright in the pathway there, 

With the dark-hued sheen of its prickly green 
Guarding its fruitage fair: 


And I love it, my sprig of holly, 
Though it boast but its berries three; 

For whatever it seem to others, 

It was surely a message to me. 





HOLLY, ETC. 


And dear as the mountains around me, 
And dells where the waters run, 

And the peaks and pines, where forever shines 
The glow of a summer sun! 


No mist in the soft-toned valley, 
No wind in the unstirred tree, 

No stain on the cloudless ether, 
No wave on the breathiess sea! 


Yet dearer to me that vision 
Of home, and of Christmas bells! 
And it came to me ail at the holly’s call 
In the heart of the Esterels. 
A. Ge Be 


Christmas Day. Spectator. 


IN SWITZERLAND, 1389. 
THE angel walking with me took my hand, 
And said: ‘No longer here mayst thou 
abide; 
To the soft valleys and low-level land 
Come down, and, humbly looking up, reside, 
Till in thy lowest home thou’rt laid to dwell, 





And I have come, thither to be thy guide.” 
‘*My mountains, oh, my mountains, fare ye 
well! ??— 
Weeping — ‘‘ Oh, look on me once more! ” 
I cried. 
But thickest mist encompassed every head, 
And darkness round each pinnacle was spread. 
One milky stream, from a great snowy 
breast, 
Came down with me, singing to my unrest, 





Bidding me not lament, since it, too, came 

From the wild mountains, to the meadows 
tame; 

From its dark, silent cradle, clamorously 

Called by the voices of the sounding sea; } 

Leaving the rocky turrets of the earth, 

And the dark fragrant forests near its birth, 

Whose hairy talons clasp each mossy stone, 

Lest by the lightnings they should be o’er- 
thrown: 

Below these iron-footed giants grey, 

Soft velvet carpets, with sweet blossoms gay, 

Spread on the.lowest steps of that steep way; 

And here, disconsolate, I weeping lay, 

Until the angel on my shoulder laid 

A tender, pitying hand, and to me said: 

‘*Lo! I have come to smooth thy downward 
path, 

And lead thee gently to thy home beneath ; 

Dry thy vain tears, and hush thy weak lament, 

To strengthen, and support thee, am I sent. 

Look up once more—look!’’ And each 
awful head 

In the departing light glowed ruby red. 

‘* Now hast thou seen that last great glory 
well?” 

My angel said, and at her feet I fell. : 

My mountains, oh, my mountains, fare ye [ 

well! | 
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GRANVILLE SHARP AND THE SLAVE-TRADE, 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
GRANVILLE SHARP AND THE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 

THE International Congress at Brussels 
and the recent speech of Lord Salisbury 
at the Guildhall have directed public at- 
tention once more to the question of the 
slave-trade. The very name of slavery is 
now abhorrent to the ears not only of En- 
glishmen, but of men of every Christian 
and civilized country. Half a century ago 
England paid many millions out of the 
national purse to compensate the West- 
Indian slave-holders for the liberation of 
their negroes. Since then slavery has been 
abolished in the Southern States of Amer- 
ica, as one result of a long and cruel civil 
war; Russia, half-civilized as she is, has 
emancipated her serfs; and we are now 
working with other European powers for 
the suppression of the slave-trade on the 
east coast of Africa. But it is perhaps 
not generally remembered that this indig- 
nation against a traffic in human flesh and 
blood dates back for only a century, and 
that the origin, the foundation-stone, as it 
were, of the war against slavery and all its 
attendant horrors was one somewhat ob- 
scure and now almost forgotten individual, 
Granville Sharp. 

This great philanthropist was born in 
1734, and was the son of Thomas Sharp, 
Archdeacon of Northumberland, a man 
well known in his day, and grandson of 
the still better-known John Sharp, who 
was chaplain-in-ordinary to James the Sec- 
ond, and was afterwards made Archbishop 
of York, by William the Third. In 1750 
his father, who had a large family, with- 
drew him from school at Durham and 
bound him apprentice to a linen-draper 
named Halsey, in London; and he contin- 
ued to be connected with trade until the 
year 1758, when he obtained a clerkship 
in the Ordnance Office. 

But already in the young apprentice we 
see the extraordinary force of character 
and intellectual capacity which afterwards 
distinguished the man. Brought up, as 
he had been, in an orthodox clerical fam- 
ily, and firmly convinced of the truths of 
the Christian revelation, he was during 
his apprenticeship brought into contact 
first with a Socinian and afterwards with 
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a Jew, who happened to reside in his 
master’s family. Religious controversies 
arose, and in each case Sharp was met 
with a similar argument; the Socinian 
declaring that he erred in his interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament from want of 
knowledge of Greek, while the Jew attrib- 
uted the inferences which he drew from 
passages of the Old Testament to his 
ignorance of Hebrew. Determined not to 
be baffled, this apprentice lad, whose 
schooling had finished at the age of fif- 
teen, devoted his spare time to the study 
first of Greek and afterwards of Hebrew, 
with the astonishing result that in after 
years he carried on successful controver- 
sies with the leading Greek and Hebrew 
scholars of the day, and actually invented 
a rule with regard to the use of the Greek 
article in Scripture which has since been 
very generally adopted. 

But it is with the philanthropic efforts 
of Granville Sharp, rather than with his 
literary achievements that we have to deal, 
although doubtless his controversy with 
the celebrated Dr. Kennicott on a point of 
Hebrew scholarship trained his remark- 
able intellect for the part which he subse- 
quently took in a great legal strife. It 
was in the year 1765 that a seeming acci- 
dent turned his active sympathies towards 
the wrongs of the African slaves. His 
brother, William Sharp, who was one of 
the first London surgeons of his day, 
opened his house every morning for the 
gratuitous relief of the poor, and on one 
occasion a negro, named Jonathan Strong, 
appeared in a miserable condition to ask 
for medical aid. It appeared on inquiry 
that he had been the slave of a lawyer at 
Barbadoes, named Lisle, who had first 
destroyed his health by barbarous treat- 
ment and then turned him adrift in the 
streets. The Sharps befriended him; he 
was admitted into St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, and after a time he recovered suffi- 
ciently to be placed in service. But as 
ill-luck, or, as the sequel showed, good- 
luck would have it, about two years after- 
wards Jonathan was recognized in the 
streets by his former master. Seeing the 
negro apparently in good health again, the 
lawyer determined to recover what he 
called his property, and with the assist- 
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ance of two officers of the lord mayor suc- 
ceeded in kidnapping Strong, intimidating 
his new master to whom he appealed for 
protection, and lodging him in gaol. From 
thence the negro wrote a letter to his for- 
mer benefactor, Granville Sharp, who, 
undeterred by the evasions of the authori- 
ties of the prison, insisted on seeing him, 
and then with characteristic decision (to 
quote from his diary) “charged the master 
of the prison at his own peril not to de- 
liver him up to any person whatever who 
might claim him, until he had been carried 
before the lord mayor, Sir Thomas Kite, 
to whom Granville Sharp immediately 
went and gave information that a Jonathan 
Strong had been confined there without 
any warrant, and he therefore requested 
of his lordship to summon those persons 
who detained him, and to give Granville 
Sharp notice to attend at the same time. 
This request was complied with,” 

The diary then goes on to relate a 
stormy sitting at the Mansion House, at 
which Sharp found himself confronted by 
two persons who claimed the negro; one 
a public notary, who produced a bill of 
sale from the original master to a Jamaica 
planter, named Kerr; the other man 
named Lair, the captain of the vessei in 
which Strong was to be taken away. The 
lord mayor having dismissed the claim, 
Lair seized the negro by the arm, and told 
his lordship that he took him as the prop- 
erty of Mr. Kerr. But Sharp, again equal 
to the occasion, promptly charged the 
captain with an assault, and he at once 
quitted his hold. 

The slave-owner was not, however, go- 
ing to let his prey slip from his grasp so 
easily. He at once instituted a lawsuit 
against Sharp and his brother James for 
having obtained the liberation of the 
negro, and knowing the former to be a 
man of peace, he endeavored to intimidate 
him by demanding “ gentlemanlike satis- 
faction.” Sharp’s reply is characteristic 
of the man and of his sense of humor: “ I 
told him that as he had studied the law so 
many years, he should want no satisfaction 
that the law could give him.” To this 
satisfaction Sharp now addressed himself, 
and he gave it in a manner which would 
hardly have been thought possible. His 





first step was naturally to obtain the 
best legal advice, and with: that view 
he employed a leading solicitor, and re- 
tained Sir James Eyre, afterwards lord 
chief justice of the Common Pleas. And 
this was the result — after considering the 
case, his solicitor brought him a copy of 
an opinion given in 1729 by York and 
Talbot, the attorney and solicitor-general 
of the day, affirming that a slave coming 
from the West Indies to Great Britain or 
Ireland does not become free, and told 
him that it was hopeless to attempt any 
defence, as Lord Chief Justice Mansfield 
held the same opinion. 

Ninety-nine men out of a hundred would 
now have given the case up in despair, 
but fortunately for the cause of human- 
ity, Granville Sharp was the hundredth. 
“Thus forsaken by my professional de- 
fenders,” he wrote some years afterwards, 
“T was compelled, through want of regu- 
lar legal assistance, to make a hopeless 
attempt at self-defence, though I was 
totally unacquainted either with the prac- 
tice of the law or the foundation of it, 
having never opened a law-book (except 
the Bible) until that time when I most 
reluctantly undertook to search the in- 
dexes of a law-library which my book- 
seller had lately purchased.” 

The junior clerk in the Ordnance Office 
attacking the lord chief justice on a point 
of law might, as in the case of his contro- 
versy with Dr. Kennicott, be compared to 
David in his combat with Goliath; and, 
like his Hebrew predecessor, the modern 
David was destined to conquer with the 
sling and the stone of his own abilities 
and of faith in the justice of his cause. 
Without instruction, without assistance, 
discouraged by several legal authorities, 
including the celebrated Blackstone, to 
whom he appealed, and deserted, as has 
been stated, by his own lawyers, for two 
whole years he devoted himself to his ob- 
ject “faint yet pursuing.” 

Before the final term at which he had 
to answer the charge against himself and 
his brother, he produced in manuscript his 
tract “ On the Injustice of tolerating Slav- 
ery in England,” in which he defended the 
course which he had taken with such 
learning, research, and closeness of argu- 
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ment, that the preconceived opinions of 
the lawyers among whom it was circu- 
lated were shaken to their foundations, 
and the counsel for the prosecution were 
so intimidated that they declined to per- 
severe with the action. 

Sharp thus remained master of the 
field in the first skirmish of outposts, but 
it was only to be the prelude to a general 
assault on his main position. Already in 
his tract he had boldly carried the war 
into the enemy’s country, and, basing his 
arguments on an act of Charles the Sec- 
ond, had declared that not only the seller 
of the negro, but all who had aided and 
abetted in the transaction were liable to 
heavy fines and costs; and it was but a 
short time before the force of his reason- 
ing was again to be felt. Another negro, 
named Lewis, had been kidnapped by his 
former master, a Mr. Stapylton, and car- 
ried on board a ship bound for Jamaica. 
Sharp obtained a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
had it served on board the ship, which 
had been detained in the Downs, and 
brought back the negro in triumph. The 
case was subsequently tried at the King’s 
Bench before Lord Mansfield, and in the 
course of ita Mr. Dunning, who had been 
retained as counsel on behalf of the negro, 
held up Sharp’s tract in his hand and pub- 
licly declared that he was ready to main- 
tain in any of the courts of Great Britain, 
that no man could be legally detained as 
a slave in this country. The wary chief 
justice seems to have evaded the real 
point at issue by discharging the negro 
on the ground that Stapylton had failed 
to prove that he was even nominally his 
property; but he practically refused to 
pass any judgment upon the slave-owner, 
a proceeding against which Sharp indig- 
nantly protested. 

But the trials of the cases of Strong, 
Lewis, and of two or three other negroes, 
had not decided the question of the ab- 
stract right of slaves to freedom in En- 
gland. Public opinion continued to fluc- 
tuate on the subject, and that of Lord 
Mansfield was known to be adverse to the 
slave. 

At length in 1772 the case of James 
Somerset presented itself, and appears to 
have been selected as a test case, with the 


mutzal consent of Lord Mansfield and 
Sharp. It was similar to those of Strong 
and Lewis. Somerset was a Virginian 
negro who had been seized and conveyed 
on board ship by his former master, a Mr. 
Charles Stewart. He appealed to Sharp, 
who at once took up the case, and placed 
it in the hands of eminent legal counsel. 

We have no space to enter into the de- 
tails of this celebrated trial. The counsel 
on the side of the negro were led by Mr. 
Sergeant Davy, while Mr. Dunning and 
another appeared for Stewart. Sharp sup- 
plied Davy and his coadjutors with his 
notes on the trial of Lewis, and appears to 
have borne the whole, or at least the main 
part, of the expense; but to the eternal 
honor of the bar it must be stated that the 
whole of his counsel refused to accept any 
recompense for their services. Unfortu- 
nately there is another side to the picture, 
Dunning, who defended Stewart, was the 
same who at the trial of Lewis had held up 
Sharp’s tract and declared his readiness 
to maintain in any court of England that 
no property could here exist in a slave. 
Granville Sharp’s opinion of his conduct 
was expressed in a manner very severe 
for so charitable a man. “And yet after 
so solemn a declaration he, Mr. Dunning, 
appeared on the opposite side of the ques- 
tion (against James Somerset) the very 
next year! This is an abominable and 
insufferable practice in lawyers, to under- 
take causes diametrically opposite to their 
own declared opinions of law and common 
justice.” 

The case was opened in February, 1772, 
before Lord Mansfield assisted by the 
three justices, Ashton, Willes, and Ash- 
urst. To use the words of Mr. Prince 
Hoare, Sharp’s biographer, “the cause 
of liberty was no longer to be tried on 
the ground of a mere special indictment, 
but on the broad principle of the essen- 
tial and constitutional right of every man 
in England to the liberty of his person, 
unless forfeited by the laws of England.” 
The counsel for the negro based them- 
selves mainly on Sharp’s now celebrated 
argument, that “all the people who come 
into this country immediately become sub- 
ject to the laws of this country, are gov- 





erned by the laws, regulated entirely in 
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their whole conduct by the laws, and are 
entitled to the protection of the laws of 
this country, and become the king’s sub- 
jects.” On the other hand the counsel for 
the slave-owner represented the inconven- 
ience and apparent injustice of divesting 
a man of his lawful property, only because 
he sailed in pursuit of his lawful business 
from one country to another. The court 
reserved their judgment, but it was event- 
ually given on June 22nd, 1773. To the 
credit of Lord Mansfield it must be said 
that he overcame his prejudices and joined 
in an unanimous verdict with his col- 
leagues on the side of freedom. This 
judgment established the celebrated ax- 
iom, ‘* So soon as any slave sets his foot 
on English ground he becomes free.” 

The “History of the Abolition of the 
Slave-Trade” does ample justice to the 
part played by Sharp in this famous trial. 
After deservedly praising the conduct of 
the counsel for the negro, it uses the fol- 
lowing words: “ But chiefly to him under 
divine Providence are we to give the 
praise, who became the first great actor in 
it, who devoted his time, his talents, and 
his substance to this Christian undertak- 
ing, and by whose laborious researches 
the very pleaders themselves were in- 
structed and benefited.” 

But Sharp had no idea of relaxing his 
efforts against slavery because he had won 
his case. Already, during its adjourn- 
ment, he had, in anticipation of its suc- 
cessful issue, addressed a letter to Lord 
North, then prime minister, in which he 
calls his attention to the “ present miser- 
able and deplorable slavery in our colo- 
nies,” and urges him to induce the king 
and the Privy Council to recommend to 
the several colonial assemblies a “formal 
repeal of those unjust laws.” It does not 
appear that Lord North took any notice 
of this appeal; but a first blow had been 
struck at the slave-trade, which was soon 
to be systematically threatened. 

About the same time a helping hand 
was stretched out from America itself. On 
the very day when the trial of Somerset 
ended, Sharp received a letter from a 
Quaker named Benezet, who had estab- 
lished a free school at Philadelphia for 
the benefit of the negroes, and had pub- 
lished several treatises against slavery. 
Benezet’s letter and the reply seem to 
have laid the foundation of a systematic 
agitation. The Quaker states that Sharp’s 
treatise on “ The Injustice of Slavery” 
had been circulated in America, enlarges 
on the iniquity of the slave-traffic, suggests 
a representation to the king and both 





Houses of Parliament, and says that he 
believes it would be supported by the 
people of New England, Maryland, and 
Virginia. Sharp’s reply, which is as full of 
the caution of the lawyer as of the zeal of 
the philanthropist, seems to have been 
widely circulated, and his iegal opinions 
were recognized as rules for future pro- 
cedure. The correspondence continued 
until the year 1774, and although it was 
many years yet before public opinion 
could be sufficiently matured for the pur- 
pose, Sharp seems to have been strength- 
ened and confirmed in his great idea of 
the total abolition of slavery in Great 
Britain and her colonies. But in the 
meanwhile there was some danger of the 
ground already won being lost agaia. 
Immediately after the decision in Somer- 
set’s case, a motion was made in the 
House of Commons for leave to bring in 
a bill “for the securing of property in 
negroes and other slaves in this kingdom.” 
The feeling in the House must, however, 
have been generally hostile, as there is no 
record of the bill having been pressed to 
a division. 

Although not immediately connected 
with the slave-trade, it is worth noticing 
here as bearing on Sharp’s general posi- 
tion and influence, the efforts which he 
made on behalf of the natives of the 
Caribbee Islands, a mixed race against 
whom a “little war” was at the time 
being carried on which he considered 
manifestly unjust. With his usual bold- 
ness and disregard of personal conse- 
quences, he addressed a very strong letter 
on the subject to Lord Dartmouth, at that 
time secretary of state for the colonies. 
The minister, far from resenting the letter 
as an impertinent interference, requested 
him to call upon him the next day, and in 
the course of the interview which followed, 
promised to speak on behalf of the Caribs 
if he should have any favorable opportu- 
nity. It is probable that this intercession 
had some influence with the government, 
as a treaty was shortly afterwards con- 
cluded with the Caribs, by which they 
seem to have been confirmed in most of 
their ancient possessions. 

The outbreak in 1775 of the war with 
the American colonies was fraught with 
important consequences to Sharp, both in 
his public and private capacities. It in- 
terfered with his communications with 
America, and so threw back his efforts 
against the slave-trade, and it led to his 
resignation of the clerkship in the Ord- 
nance Office. He had previously pub- 
lished a volume cn the people’s natural 
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right to a share in the legislature, which 
appears to have been widely circulated in 
America. The principles which he then 
maintained led him to deprecate in the 
strongest possible manner the attempt of 
the English government to force taxation 
upon the unrepresented colonists; and 
when war actually broke out he found 
himself unable conscientiously to dis- 
charge the duties of an office which re- 
quired him to book the shipment of war- 
like stores to be used for a purpose which 
he believed to be unjust. He was allowed 
a long leave of absence, but he definitely 
resigned his appointment in 1776, the war 
having then progressed so far as to pre- 
clude the hope of a speedy settlement. 
He was now'entirely without means, hav- 
ing spent his patrimony in defending the 
slaves, and having resigned his clerkship 
from conscientious scruples ; but the eager 
generosity of his brothers prevented the 
necessity of his seeking lucrative employ- 
ment, and enabled him to devote the 
whole of his time to literature and to phil- 
anthropic effort. 

Thus in 1777 we find him engaged in 
an attempt to bring about a reconciliation 
with America. Emboldened by the favor- 
able manner in which his writings had 
been received in New York, and by some 
private communications, possibly of a 
semi-official character, he called on Lord 
Dartmouth, then secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, and had a long conference 
with him on the “expediency of making 
peace with America, and of giving such a 
proof of the sincerity of our government, 
in treating on the subject, as would effect- 
ually promote an attempt to bring that 
country back to its allegiance to the crown 
of Great Britain.” It was seen that the 
proof of sincerity must include a repre- 
sentation of the colonies in the English 
House of Commons something analogous 
to that of an English county, and Sharp 
was employed by Lord Dartmouth in ex- 
amining precedents. A few days later he 
wrote to him a remarkable letter, in which 
he called his attention to the mischievous 
existence of the “petty venal boroughs,” 
and clearly foreshadowed the changes in 
the English Parliamentary representation, 
which were not carried out until nearly 
sixty years afterwards by the Reform Bill 
of 1832. A few months later, in a letter 
to the Duke of Richmond, he made an 
offer of his personal services in an attempt 
at a reconciliation with America, and ex- 
pressed himself with confidence as to the 
result. How far he had grounds for such 


an opinion it is impossible to say, but the 
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war with England seems to have been 
unpopular in America at that particular 
time, and his name was widely known and 
respected there on account of his efforts 
against slavery and the popularity of his 
writings. It may be that a golden oppor- 
tunity was then lost; at any rate less 
peaceful counsels prevailed, and the war 
was prosecuted to its bitter and disastrous 
end, 

But, while throwing himself with char- 
acteristic energy into this and many other 
current questions, such as the reform of 
Parliamentary representation, the impress- 
ment of seamen, and the establishment of 
episcopacy in America, Sharp seems never 
to have lost sight of his great central idea, 
namely, the abolition of the slave-trade. 
As a loyal son of the Church he had early 
endeavored to enlist the sympathies of the 
bishops on his side, and in 1779 he made 
it his business to call on all of them, to 
request their influence and assistance 
towards the accomplishment of the work. 
The dignitaries of the Church, however, 
seem to have confined their assistance to 
sympathetic good wishes, and it was not 
until 1783 that a horrible incident of the 
trade enabled Sharp to excite public opin- 
ion strongly against it. This incident 
came to light in consequence of an action 
brought by the owners of a slave-ship 
against the underwriters to recover the 
value of one hundred and thirty slaves, 
who had been deliberately cast overboard 
under a pretended scarcity of water. 
Sharp threw himself into the case with 
his accustomed energy, wrote a letter to 
the lords commissioners of the admiralty 
urging that the master and crew should 
be put on trial for murder, published the 
proceedings of the court in the newspa- 
pers, and apparently made capital out of 
the statement of the solicitor-general, who 
was counsel for the shipowners, that so 
far from the “ guilt of any murderous act,” 
there was not, in a legal point of view, “a 
surmise of impropriety in the transaction.” 
Sharp failed in bringing the murderers to 
justice; but this last atrocity seems to 
have brought the abolition of the hateful 
trade within measurable distance of ac- 
complishment. 

He was soon to have practical expe- 
rience of its fatal effects in his efforts to 
found a new colony at Sierra Leone. A 
number of slaves, who had claimed their 
freedom in England, were begging and 
starving about the streets of London, and, 
after consultation with some of the men 
themselves, he determined to send a num- 
ber of them as settlers to the coast of 
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Africa. In 1786 about four hundred ne- 
groes were thus sent out to Sierra Leone, 
with about sixty Europeans, chiefly wom- 
en. A grant of land was obtained from a 
neighboring chief, but from its very in- 
fancy the little colony was beset with nu- 
merous difficulties. Disease broke out on 
board ship before the settlers had even 
landed ; and worse still, most of the Eu- 
ropeans were induced by the offer of high 
wages to take service with the slave-deal- 
ers. 

Things were going from bad to worse, 
when Sharp sent out, principally at his 
own expense, another ship with supplies 
for the colonists, and he subsequently 
succeeded in forming a joint-stock com- 
pany for the purpose of trading with Si- 
erra Leone. It is in the course of these 
transactions that we first find him corre- 
sponding with William Wilberforce, who 
was afterwards the champion of the slaves 
in the House of Commons. After some 
difficulties and delays, a government char- 
ter was obtained for the “St. George’s 
Bay Company,” as it was called, and in 
spite of molestations from slave-dealers 
and native chiefs, and a most wanton raid 
in 1794 from a French fleet, the colony 
founded by Granville Sharp has survived, 
and flourishes at the present day. 

It was in the year 1787 that the first 
systematic step was taken towards the 
abolition of the slave-trade. In that year 
a society for the purpose was formed con- 
sisting mainly of Quakers, who elected 
Sharp as their chairman of committee, and 
induced Wilberforce to become Parlia- 
mentary leader in the cause. In 1788 
Sharp entered into communication with 
the celebrated La Fayette, who, had taken 
an interest in the abolition, and wished to 
bring about a union of the French and 
English governments for that purpose. 
Later in the year he had an interview with 
Pitt, who in consequence of the illness of 
Wilberforce had undertaken himself to 
make the first motion in Parliament, in 
favor of the abolition. The interview is 
thus recorded in the diary: “ Waited on 
Mr. Pitt atone o’clock. Mr. Pitt said ‘his 
heart was with us; that he had pledged 
himself to Mr. Wilberforce that his cause 
should not suffer (during his indisposition), 
but believed that the best way would be to 
give time to collect all possible evidence, 
and to obtain an order of the present ses- 
sion (if the rules of the House would per- 
mit, of which he would inform himself), 
to resume the business early next ses- 
sion,’” 

Although death prevented Pitt from 
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seeing the ultimate triumph of the anti- 
slavery cause, he always voted for it and 
took a warm interest in its success; and 
it appears that his great and far-seeing 
mind had grasped the idea of the civiliza- 
tion of Africa, and, had the abolition been 
carried out sooner, he would possibly have 
brought forward measures for the further- 
ance of that object. 

The prime minister’s motion, pledging 
the House to consider the state of the 
slave-trade in the following session, was 
carried, together with a secondary bill in- 
tended to relieve the condition of the ne- 
groes during their passage from Africa. 
In 1789, Mr. Wilberforce, whose health 
was now recovered, brought in before a 
committee of the whole house twelve 
propositions leading to the abolition of the 
trade; but after several discussions the 
consideration of the question was again 
postponed. 

Meanwhile the committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society were indefatigable in their 
exertions. They published a print repre- 
senting a section of a slave-ship with slaves 
packed in it for the middle passage, and 
not content with trying to arouse public 
opinion in England, they sent Mr. Clark- 
son as a deputation to Paris, where the 
original leaders of the French Revolution, 
including Mirabeau and La Fayette, were 
favorable to the cause. Mirabeau actu- 
ally prepared a motion for the abolition of 
the trade, but he met with as strenuous an 
opposition in the National Assembly as 
Wilberforce had encountered in the En- 
glish House of Commons. 

In 1791, in spite of the eloquence of 
Pitt and of his great rival Fox, both of 
whom favored the abolition, the motion 
was defeated. But the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety undauntedly renewed their efforts in 
every direction; and in the following: year 
their arguments were materially strength- 
ened by the evidence furnished from the 
new colony founded by Sharp in Sierra 
Leone. Mr. Thornton, chairman of the 
St. George’s Bay Company, ended his 
speech in the following words, which are 
as true to-day as they were a century ago. 
“It had,” he said “ unfortunately obtained 
the name of a trade and many had been 
deceived by the appellation; but it was a 
war and not a trade; it was a mass of 
crimes and not commerce; it alone pre- 
vented the introduction of trade into Af- 
rica. He had found, in attempting to 
promote the establishment of a colony 
there, that it was an obstacle which op- 
posed itself to him in innumerable ways. 
It created more embarrassments than all 
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the natural impediments of the country, 
and was more hard to contend with than 
any difficulties of climate, soil, or the nat- 
ural disposition of the people.” 

In 1794 Mr. Wilberforce’s bill was car- 
ried in the House of Commons but de- 
feated in the House of Lords. He con- 
tinued to renew his motion annually until 
1799, when it was thought better to let the 
question rest for a time, though he peri- 
odically moved for papers likely to give 
information on the subject. In 1804, after 
the union with Ireland, the bill was again 
introduced. It passed the House of Com- 
mons, and in the House of Lords it was 
merely postponed. In the following year 
the bill was defeated in the House of 
Commons, owing to the over-confidence of 
some of its supporters. But in 1806, after 
the death of Pitt, Fox took up the ques- 
tion in person, and made a motion in the 
following words: “ That the House, con- 
sidering the slave-trade to be contrary to 
the principles of justice, humanity, and 
policy, will with all practicable expedition 
take effectual steps for its abolition.” 
This motion was carried by overwhelming 
majorities in both Houses of Parliament. 
In the following autumn Fox died, but in 
1807 Lord Grenville brought into the 
House of Lords a bill for the abolition of 
the slave-trade, which was carried by too 
to 36, and subsequently in the House of 
Commons by 283 to 16. A committee of 
the House of Commons afterwards passed 
a resolution, that no vessel should clear 
out for slaves from any port within the 
British dominions after the first of May of 
that year, 1807, and that no slaves should 
be landed in the colonies after March Ist, 
1808. 

Thus ended this long and memorable 
struggle in the cause of humanity. Wil- 
berforce’s name has been handed down to 
posterity as its Parliamentary champion, 
but it is evident that the larger share 
of the credit is due to the founder and 
originator of the movement, and the ever- 
watchful chairman of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety’s committee. 

But, though Granville Sharp had lived 
to see the abolition of the slave-trade in 
Great Britain and her colonies, he had by 
no means realized his highest aspirations. 
In a memorandum found among his pa- 
pers the following words occur which 
show how much he was still in advance of 
the age in which he lived: “1 am bound 
in reason and common justice to mankind 
further to declare that many years, at least 
twenty, before the (Anti-Slavery) Society 
was formed, I thought, and ever shall 
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think, it my duty to expose the monstrous 
impiety and cruelty ... not only of the 
slave-trade, but also of slavery itself, in 
whatever form it is favored; and also to 
assert that no power on earth can ever 
render such enormous iniquities legal ; 
but that the Divine retribution (the ‘ meas- 
ure for measure’ so clearly denounced in 
the Holy Scriptures) will inevitably pursue 
every government or legislature that shall 
presume to establish or even to tolerate 
such abominable injustice.” 

The abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies and America was not to be in his 
time. He lived till 1813, but his strength 
gradually declined, and during the last 
few years of his life he seems to have been 
hardly capable of transacting business. In 
1816 the African Society erected a mon- 
ument to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The above is a bare outline of the work 
of one of the most remarkable of our En- 
glish philanthropists. Probably none of 
them can be compared to him with regard 
to the magnitude of the results achieved, 
with the exception perhaps of the late 
Lord Shaftesbury. And the characters of 
these two men seem to have had much in 
common. Both of them were animated 
by the deepest possible religious convic- 
tions, which showed themselves continu- 
ally in their correspondence and diaries ; 
both of them sacrificed all personal con- 
siderations in order to further the benevo- 
lent objects which they had in view. But 
with regard to social advantages, the com- 
parison entirely ceases. The heir to an 
ancient earldom, with every advantage 
that birth, wealth, and education can give, 
began life on a very different footing from 
the obscure individual who, although of 
gentle blood, had only quitted a trading 
establishment in the City to become a 
clerk in an unfashionable government 
office. The great results of Sharp’s life 
were due to himself alone. He possessed 
one of the acutest intellects of his time. 
Again and again, as we have seen, the 
amateur took the field against the profes- 
sional, and usually came off victorious. 
The grammar-school boy engaged in con- 
troversies with the pride of the English 
universities, the leading Greek and He- 
brew scholars of the day, and more than 
held his own. The junior clerk in the 
Ordnance Office entered the lists single- 
handed against practically the whole legal 
profession, headed by one of the ablest of 
our judges, and backed by the dread prece- 
dents of the law, gradually won over de- 
serters from the enemy’s camp, and ended 
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by defeating him completely and forever. 
Nor was it only with reference to philan- 
thropic effort and Biblical criticism that 
his grasp of mind became apparent. In 
the domain of politics he saw clearly the 
folly and injustice of the war with the 
American colonies, and sealed his convic- 
tions by the resignation of his government 
employment; and he also recognized the 
faults of the Parliamentary representation 
of the day. Even in advance of his time, 
he looked forward to social and political 
reforms which were not carried out till 
many years after his death; but his writ- 
ings remain to prove a far-reaching sagac- 
ity which is not always joined even to the 
highest powers of the mind. 
GRANVILLE BROWNE, LT.-COL. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 


In Cardinal Lavigerie, primate of Af- 
rica, and Archbishop of Carthage and 
Algiers, Mr. Clarke * has at all events a 
worthy subject. This is the case not 
merely with reference to the great works 
to which the cardinal has devoted himself, 
such as the strengthening of the influence 
of his Church throughout Africa, his hu- 
mane efforts for the rapprochement of the 
conquering and conquered races, the es- 
tablishment of distant missions, and last, 
not least, his vigorous and eloquent cru- 
sade against the slave-trade; the man 
himself, as a subject for personal por- 
traiture — the first aim, surely, of all true 
biography — seems to us one of the most 
picturesque figures on the modern stage. 
As regards this latter desideratum we 
mean no serious disparagement to the 
work before us when we say that it is not 
altogether free from the besetting fault of 
many Roman Catholic biographies (and 
when the subject is a good man and a car- 
dinal the temptation is at its highest), 
viz., a faint aroma of unreality, with a 
slight affectation of a certain sacred sim- 
plicity recalling, and no doubt befitting, 
the “ Acta Sanctorum.” Still, there would 
be more reality in the portrait even of a 
cardinal who occasionally lost his temper, 
or made a mistake, or was deceived by 
others ; but such blemishes are not allowed 
to be seen even between the lines. Thus 
in the disputes recorded between the car- 


_* Cardinal Lavigerie and the African Slave-Trade. 
Edited by Richard F, Clarke, S.J., Trinity College, 
Oxford. Longmans. 





dinal and the French government there is 
never any “other side” to the question, 
— though such questions are apt to have 
another side, —but the reader must find 
that out for himself; and to make one 
more criticism on a book of considerable 
interest, the sectarian feeling of the writer, 
leading him to ignore toa great extent the 
existence of Protestant missions, tends to 
diminish the value of his narrative of the 
condition of central Africa. 

Born in 1825, the son of an officer in 
the customs, the young Lavigerie devel- 
oped very early a vocation for the “reli- 
gious” life; and after a distinguished 
school and college career, during which 
he came under the influence of the famous 
Bishop Dupanloup, he was made professor 
in the Sorbonne at the age of twenty-nine. 
But he first found his true vocation some 
seven years later, when sent to Syria after 
the massacres of Lebanon, 1860; and to 
this, his first acquaintance with Mussul- 
man fanaticism, may well be due his ex- 
treme opinions of that creed. These, 
indeed, might have been modified by the 
noble conduct, on that occasion, of Abd-el- 
Kader, with whose “grave and moderate 
language, and firm and dignified bearing,” 
he was greatly impressed. 


When I rose to take leave [the abbé writes] 
he advanced towards me and held out his 
hand. Remembering that it was the hand 
which had saved and protected our unfortu- 
nate brethren, I attempted to carry it to my 
lips, in order thus to express my gratitude 
and respect. Abd-el-Kader, however, refused 
to receive this mark of homage, saying that 
though he allowed every one else to kiss his 
hand, he could not let me do so, because he 
beheld in my person a minister of God. 


The esteem in which the abbé was held 
at Rome is shown by his appointment, 
soon after this, as auditor of the Rota, 
which is usually considered a step to- 
wards the cardinalate, and in 1863 he was 
appointed Bishop of Nancy. A few sen- 
tences from his first letter to his new 
flock give, in their perfectly simple but 
eloquent earnestness, some insight into 
the character of the man: — 


The day is close at hand, my dear brethren, 
when I shall appear for the first time in your 
midst. As yet, I have never beheld you face 
to face, nor has the sound of your voice ever 
fallen upon my ear; but I love you with that 
charity of which religion alone possesses the 
secret — that charity which knows neither 
time nor space, because its source is in the 
omnipresent God. . . . My missionis to teach 
you three things—the most indispensable 
which can be taught on earth— faith, which 
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sustains and guides the life of man; hope, 
which consoles and cheers him; charity, which 
renders his existence a source of happiness to 
himself and a benefit to others. 


Four years later, at the request of his 
friend but subsequent opponent Marshal 
MacMahon, “ he went into exile at the call 
of duty,” as his biographer puts it; in 
other words, he accepted the Archbishop- 
ric of Algiers. No doubt, to the average 
Frenchman Algiers is exile, but to the 
eager and cultured fancy of the bishop 
there rises immediately a vision of splen- 
did future possibilities, built on the his- 
toric glories of the past ; he sees the traces, 
first of great historic peoples, and the 
ruins of old and varied classic civilization ; 
then, “for us who are Christians, memo- 
ries of a far more hallowed nature” — 
viz., of the once great and flourishing 
African Church of Cyprian and Augus- 
tine, and of its fall and desolation. And 
then he asks, “Is the death of this un- 
happy nation to last forever?” and he 
eloquently apostrophizes the scene of his 
new labors : — 


France is calling to thee, O Africa! For 
the last thirty years she has been summoning 
thee to come forth from the tomb! Gather 
together, then, the fragments scattered over 
thy mountain-sides, strewn along thy trackless 
deserts; take once again thy place among the 
nations united to thee by a common faith and 
a common civilization. Teach thy children 
that we have come among them only to restore 
to them the light, the greatness, and the glory 
which were theirs in the past, and that we will 
make thy former conquerors to understand 
that our sole wish is to avenge thy wrongs by 
loading thy enemies with deeds of charity and 
Christian love. 


To the civil authorities of the colony, 
however, pledged not to interfere with the 
religion of the country, and dreading, per- 
haps unduly, an awakening of religious fa- 
naticism, the policy implied in this: noble 
utterance, and the expressed intention of 
giving vigorous effect to it, were very un- 
welcome. It seems hardly fair to attribute 
their opposition, as the author does, to hos- 
tility toreligion. This came later on, after 
the war of 1870; but the position of the em- 
peror and the personal sentiments of Mar- 
shal MacMahon, may be accepted as proof 
that this was not the case then, and that 
the archbishop’s policy was opposed by 
the government, possibly with reluctance, 
simply because inconsistent with their 
own. Events, however, fought for the 
archbishop; a terrible famine occurred. 
The French government, following its 
usual traditions, endeavored to conceal 





the facts. These at last became known, 
causing a great sensation. The Church 
came forward with help; food and shelter 
were given to adults, while hundreds of 
homeless orphans, who must otherwise 
have perished, were permanently adopted. 
These became the nucleus of a great and 
important work, for the orphans grew and 
prospered, and in due time the boys and 
girls were married and established in vil- 
lages, agricultural or industrial, forming 
naturally a powerful lever wherewith to 
act on their countrymen outside. 

We are gravely told that no pressure 
was put on these young persons as to their 
choice of a religion! What is the use, or 
where the honesty, of such an assertion? 
It was perfectly fair and right, under the 
circumstances, that they should be brought 
up as Christians, and it would not even 
cause irritation, for the fact would be sim- 
ply accepted by their countrymen as des- 
tiny. Much is said about the finality and 
uncompromising teaching of the Koran, 
but Mussulmans are not altogether gov- 
erned by logic, and can accept a fait ac- 
compli like their neighbors. The sweep- 
ing assertions in this volume as to the 
hatred and contempt of the Moslems for 
Christianity are contradicted by many of 
the scenes described. They venerate, on 
the contrary, a great religious teacher ; 
and the cardinal, fully believing in and 
boldly asserting his condition as a high 
religious chief, and surrounding himself 
on occasion with all that pomp and cir- 
cumstance which impress these children 
of the sun, has a position among them of 
undisputed dignity. And he gladly avails 
himself of it to do good, as when he as- 
sumed successfully the position of medi- 
ator between the bey of Tunis and his 
revolted subjects, or when he marched 
boldly up, in full canonicals, into the 
mountain-fastnesses of the unruly Kabyles, 
and, explaining to them that their ances- 
tors had been forcibly compelled to accept 
Islam, called on them to return to their 
ancient faith. Here, though unsuccessful, 
— and the reasoning was perhaps a little 
strained, — he was listened to with the 
greatest deference. but, in truth, he has 
won by force of character, by the ability 
with which he has treated various prac- 
tical and administrative questions, and, 
above all, by the belief in his philanthropy 
and benevolence, a very commanding and 
unique position in the country, where 
many have always sympathized with him 
in his long and gallant struggle with the 
government. By the latter this position 


is now quite recognized; and it may well 
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be that if, instead of jealously thwarting, 
they had earlier accepted him as their 
ally, and, without committing themselves 
to every detail of his policy, had enjoyed 
the moral support of his popularity, they 
would have stood by this time in a 
stronger position as regards the native 
question, which, after all, may at any 
crisis become for the colony a question 
almost of existence. At the same time, 
they might fairly allege the impolicy of 
identifying themselves with the unmeas- 
ured language applied by his Eminence to 
the creed of the native population. We 
certainly should be sorry to hear the same 
language promulgated, for instance, in 
India by the Bishop of Calcutta, The 
cardinal, for example, describes Islam as 
“the masterpiece of Satan,” and his biog- 
rapher supports the thesis by the position 
taken by the Koran about slavery; the 
supreme and insidious wickedness con- 
sisting not in its support of slavery, but in 
mitigating its hardships, and thus making 
its abolition more difficult ! 

But we prefer passing lightly over such 
matters. Cardinals, after all, are human 
beings —for us at least—and there is 
some excuse for irritation in the theolog- 
ical disputant when he encounters a creed 
whose adherents are quite impervious to 
his arguments, and which, notwithstand- 
ing all his arguments, seems to be as suc- 
cessful against the African heathenism of 
to-day as it was against African Christian- 
ity a thousand years ago. Monsignor 
Lavigerie, however, has expressed his 
distaste for theological controversy, quot- 
ing with characteristic approval the quaint, 
wise saying of St. Martin, that it interfered 
with his working miracles. His own chief 
actions, indeed, are prompted by a differ- 
ent spirit. During the height of the hos- 
tile feeling between the French and Ital- 
ians in Tunis after the French annexation, 
he collected and despatched a subscription 
for the relief of some sufferers by floods 
in north Italy, which called forth a hand- 
some acknowledgment from the Italian 
government. On the last occasion of an 
attack on the life of our queen, the cardi- 
nal ordered a special service of thanksgiv- 
ing in his cathedral. 

Such acts, tending to peace and good- 
will, were of course politic, but they spring 
from something higher than policy. They 
recall a scene in the cathedral of Algiers 
last spring, to which the biographer does 
not allude, but which will not be readily 
forgotten by those who were present. 





At the end of a sermon, —some of the| 
English winter residents being present, | 
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—the cardinal remarked that he saw 
among the congregation some representa- 
tives of a foreign but friendly nation. He 
then made the most gracious and touching 
acknowledgment to them and to their 
“respected chief” (Consul-General Sir 
Lambert Playfair) of their liberality in 
supporting the local charities. He then 
proceeded to speak of his recent preach- 
ing-tour throughout Europe on the subject 
of the slave-trade, observing that there 
was little need to preach on the question 
in England, where the cause had so long 
been adopted by our feeling and traditions, 
But he expressed himself as greatly moved 
by our reception of himself personally, 
and by the charity which he saw existed 
mutually between the old Church and 
those who had sprung from her, —little, 
au fond, he said, separating us but the 
action of long habit and prejudice. The 
pope, he continued, had remarked to him 
that he seemed very fond of the English. 
“Yes, holy father,” the cardinal replied, 
‘‘] love them for their natural virtues, for 
the nobility and seriousness of their lives, 
and for the true religious faith which they 
have preserved beyond any other Protes- 
tants.” ‘ All this,” he continued, “ allows 
me to feel that if we are separated as re- 
gards externals, we belong essentially 
and in spirit to the same Church.” He 
then solemnly prayed for all those pres- 
ent, and for all the Christians of England, 
and, in a few well-chosen words, for the 
queen, and observing that though not ex- 
actly belonging to the flock of which he 
was the shepherd, he had for them all the 
sentiments of a father, he begged them to 
accept at all events the benediction of an 
old man who had not long to live, but who 
would never, here or hereafter, cease to 
love and to bless them. The choir of a 
musical society which was present then 
burst forth with “God Save the Queen,” 
which continued to play for some time, all 
the audience standing. It was a striking 
and affecting scene for all the English 
present; the evident sincerity and ear- 
nestness of the speaker, enhanced by the 
charm and refinement of his delivery, and 
the remarkable liberality of sentiment to- 
wards “heretics,” which, coming from a 
lesser man, might have provoked much 
criticism ; then, too, the graceful and sym- 
pathetic compliment conferred by the 
playing of our national anthem in a foreign 
church. Certainly no Englishman pres- 
ent, whatever his previous sentiments, 
could have left that church without a 
kindly feeling towards France which 
would not be readily effaced. They had 
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been under the spell of a great peace- 
maker. 

We may contemplate him, too, in other 
attitudes, with his Arab orphans climbing 
on to his knees and searching his pockets 
for bonbons; or when sending forth a 
band of young missioners, kneeling down 
to kiss their feet ; * or, again, in the crisis 
of a storm at sea, directing and helping 
and confessing his fellow-passengers ; or, 
once more, at his favorite Carthage, 
dreaming of a restoration of its ancient 
splendors, and after consecrating the ca- 
thedral he has built and dedicated to St. 
Louis, apologizing for temporarily sadden- 
ing his friends by descending into and 
praying in the tomb which he has built 
for himself beneath the altar, and already 
inscribed with his epitaph, “... Africe 
Primas, nunc cinis.” 

There is much in the Romish system 
calculated to foster and develop a high 
type of saintship, and the missionary order 
of “White Fathers,” instituted by the 
cardinal, and bound to live and dress like 
the natives of the country, numbers many 
devoted men in its ranks. The cardinal 
recounts that on one occasion a priest 
having applied to be admitted, and sent in 
his papers, he wrote across them by way 
of endorsement the words: “ Vu pour le 
martyre.” ‘Are you prepared for this ?” 
he said to the priest. “It is forthat Iam 
come,’’ he replied. But we cannot read 
with any admiration or approval the report 
from some of these missionaries in Ogan- 
da, describing the tortures and executions 
inflicted on their converts, of all ages, by 
the savage king, the missionary standing 
by remonstrating, or giving a silent bene- 
diction to the victims, and afterwards pro- 
pitiating the monster, who only promised 
that he would not kill them a@//, with the 
present of a rifle! 

A considerable part of the volume is 
taken up with the question, now exciting 
such general interest, of the slave-trade 
and its suppression, and copious details 
of unspeakable horror, but we believe by 
no means overdrawn, are quoted from 
Schweinfurth, Baker, Cameron, and other 
authorities. It might be supposed that 
it was unnecessary to reproduce stories 
which must be more or less familiar to 
most people, but it is just in this famil- 
iarity that the danger lies. Men’s mem- 
ories are short, and their minds are occu- 
pied with many things. It does appear, 
however, that at last all Europe is aroused, 

* A practice founded in picturesque reference to the 


text, ** How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings! ” 
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and determined that something must be 
done, and that at once. And yet, we can 
hardly forget how recent all this interest 
is; that till the other day it was in En- 
gland almost exclusively that any interest 
was felt, or professed to be felt, on the 
subject. We recollect how half-hearted 
even the French have been, how very sud- 
den the conversion of Germany, how still 
more curiously sudden the sympathy of 
Portugal! We must hope that it will all 
last, but here are anyhow reasons for strik- 
ing while the iron is hot. 

Then the question arises, What is to be 
done? The plan of intercepting the slave 
vessels by cruisers is an old one. It was 
practised by us for many years (all Europe, 
if not sneering, standing aloof) on the 
west coast, but with very imperfect suc- 
cess — the traffic continuing till the mar- 
kets on the other side of the Atlantic were 
closed. And the cruisers in the Red Sea 
and on the east African coast have not 
been much more successful. Now, there- 
fore, Cardinal Lavigerie proposes in addi- 
tion the patrolling of the main routes in 
the interior, along which the traffic passes, 
by small bands of trained Europeans. 
The suggestion has much that is attrac- 
tive. It is an opening for the chivalry of 
the day, and adventurers have already 
offered themselves to the cardinal in hun- 
dreds. The actual armed forces of the 
traders are not numerous, and in fair fight 
would have no chance against disciplined 
troops. Still, there are many objections 
to the plan, First, no European force, it 
is thought, could long resist the climate. 
Black troops, indeed, might be raised and 
trained; but Africa is a big country, and 
the traffic, diverted from one route, would 
not have much difficulty in finding anoth- 
er, while all such impediments to the 
traffic, whether by land or sea, tend mean- 
while to the greater suffering of the slaves 
transported. Also, it is not so easy to 
extinguish a trade which it is the interest 
of two parties to maintain. It would be 
much easier to replace it by some other 
trade, for which, of course, every facility 
would be offered. To this end, the sug- 
gestion made by, among others, Gordon 
and Emin Pasha, of establishing trading- 
stations with depots of goods is of great 
value, and these could be multiplied as 
occasion offered. Emin, indeed, thought 
the missionaries might do something of 
the kind, and pointed out —a melancholy 
reminiscence now! — how both his posi- 
tion and theirs might be strengthened by 
this means. It would be necessary, no 
doubt, that these stations should be armed 
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and fairly manned, as witness the critical 
situation of those on Lake Nyassa, at- 
tacked by the Arabs on one side, .and 
hampered on the other by that late though 
hopeful accession to the anti-slavery 
cause, the Portuguese. 

One more suggestion has been made, 
which is worth mentioning as coming from 
an able writer who, as a negro pur sang, 
and acquainted with west Africa, has a 
special right to be heard on the question. 
Dr. Blyden suggests the establishment of 
black regiments with native officers, un- 
der, as we understand him, the British 
flag, to be stationed at important trading 
centres in the interior. We have been so 
accustomed by writers like the author of 
the biography before us to connect slavery 
and all the miseries of Africa with Islam 
alone, that we are apt to forget what a 
large proportion of African slavery is car- 
ried on among the heathen negro tribes 
who have nothing to do with Islam at all. 
It seems, indeed, an inherent propensity 
of therace. Prof. Henry Drummond says 
that you cannot send three negroes with a 
message but two of them will seize the 
third man and sell him. And the main 
object of this domestic slave-trade makes 
it more horrible still, for a large proportion 
of the victims are purchased for the pur- 
pose of sacrifice, not less than half a mil- 
lion of lives, it is said, being thus con- 
sumed yearly. It is sometimes suggested 
that the practice of selling prisoners of 
war at all events saves them from being 
massacred, but there does not seem to be 
much in this argument, since most of the 
wars are probably undertaken for the sake 
of capturing slaves. It is obvious, if only 
from the vast extent of the regions in- 
volved, that this internal slave-trade could 
never be counteracted by such means as 
the armed bands above suggested; the 
best hope, probably, lies in the gradual 
operation of the great chartered compa- 
nies, as the British East African and the 
Niger Company, who will encourage legit- 
imate industry, and, especially if backed 
up, when needful, by our own government, 
will make war more difficult for the tribes 
under their control. It is to be hoped, 
too, that all intercourse, direct or indirect, 
with the actual slave-dealers — to cite only 
the case of Tippoo Tip in the Congo State 
— will be forbidden. Domestic slavery, 
or serfage, may exist for a time, and may 
conceivably, at certain stages of human 
progress, be the best education for the 
people concerned; but no truce or com- 
promise can be made with the trade in 
slaves, involving, as this inevitably must, 
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not only endless cruelties and abomina- 
tions degrading all who are connected with 
it, but also the hopeless disintegration of 
native society. 

Of the general interest felt at the present 
moment in this question, much is due, no 
doubt, to political causes; but the wide- 
spread philanthropic interest which awaits 
the result of the International Congress, 
now sitting at Brussels, is traceable in 
large measure to the eloquent appeal made 
last year to the public conscience of 
Europe by Cardinal Lavigerie. 

Coutts TROTTER. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
ZOE. 
A STORY OF RURAL LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MISS TOOSEY’S MIS- 
SION,’’ ‘* TIP CAT,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I, 


“ HATH this child been already baptized, 
orno?” 

* No, she aint ; leastwise we don’t know 
as how she’ve been or no, so we thought 
as we’d best have her done.” 

The clergyman who was taking Mr. 
Clifford’s duty at Downside for that Sun- 
day, thought that this might be the usual 
undecided way of answering among the 
natives, and proceeded with the service. 
There were two other babies also brought 
that afternoon, one of which was crying 
lustily, so that it was not easy to hear 
what the sponsors answered; and, more- 
over, Mr. Clifford was a young man, and 
the prospect of holding that screaming, 
red-faced little object, made him too ner- 
vous and anxious to get done to stop and 
make further enquiries. 

The woman who returned this undecided 
answer was an elderly woman, with a kind, 
sunburnt, honest face, very much heated 
just now, and embarrassed too; for the 
baby in her arms prevented her getting at 
her pocket handkerchief to wipe the per- 
spiration from her brow, or pulling her 
bonnet on to its proper position on her 
head. The man beside her was also 
greatly embarrassed, and kept shuffling 
his large hob-nailed shoes together, and 
turning his hat round and round in his 
fingers. I think that really that hat was 
the chief cause of his discomfort, for he 
was so accustomed to have it on his head 
that he could not feel quite himself with- 
out it; and, indeed, his wife could hardly 
recognize him, as she had been accustomed 





to see him wearing it in-doors and out 
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during the twenty years of their married 
life; pushed back for meals or smoking, 
but always on his head, except in bed, 
and even there, report says, on cold winter 
nights, he had recourse to it to keep off 
the draught from that cracked pane in the 
window. His face, like his wife’s, was 
weather beaten, and of the same broad, 
flat type as hers, with small, surprised, 
dazzled-looking, pale blue eyes, and a 
tangle of grizzled light hair under his 
chin. He was noticeable for the green 
smock-frock he wore, a garment which is 
rapidly disappearing before the march of 
civilization, and giving place to the ill-cut, 
ill-made coat of shoddy cloth, which is 
fondly thought to resemble the squire’s. 

The christening party was completed 
by a hobbledehoy lad of about sixteen, 
who tried to cover his invincible shyness 
by a grin, and to keep his foolish eyes 
from the row of farm boys in the aisle, 
whose critical glances he felt in every 
pore. He was so like both father and 
mother, that there was no mistaking his 
parentage ; but when Mrs. Gray took off 
the shepherd’s-plaid shawl in which the 
baby was wrapped, such a little dark head 
and swarthy face were exposed to view as 
might have made intelligent spectators (if 
there were any in Downside church that 
afternoon, which I doubt) reflect on the 
laws of heredity and reversion to original 
types. 

“ Name this child!” 

The clergyman had got successfully 
through his business with the roaring 
George Augustus and the whimpering 
Alberta Florence, and had now the little, 
quiet, brown-faced baby in his arms. 
Even a young and unmarried man was 
fain to confess that it was an unusually 
pretty little face that lay against his sur- 
plice, with a pointed chin, and more eye- 
brows and lashes than most young babies 
possess, and with dark eyes that looked 
up at him with a certain intelligence, rec- 
ognizable even to an unprejudiced ob- 
server. 

“ Name this child! ” 

Mrs. Gray had taken advantage of this 
opportunity to mop her forehead with her 
blue and white pocket handkerchief, and 
wrestle with her bonnet’s unconquerable 
tendency to slip off behind, and the cler- 
gyman passed the question on to her hus- 
band, who fixed his eye on a bluebottle 
buzzing in one of the windows, and jerked 
out what sounded like “ Joe.” 

“T thought it was a girl,” whispered the 
clergyman. “ Joe, did you say?” 

“No, it aint that ’zackly. Here, ’Liza, 





can’t you tellthe gentleman? You knows 
best what it be.” 

The next attempt sounded like “ Sue,” 
and the clergyman suggested Susan as the 
name, but that would not do. 

“Zola” seemed to him, though not a 
reader of French novels, unsuitable, and 
“Zero ” too, he could not quite appreciate, 

“ Dashun! if I can make it out, an out- 
landish sorter name!” said Gray, with a 
terrible inclination to put on his hat in the 
excitement of the moment, only checked 
by a timely nudge from his wife’s elbow; 
“here, aint you got it wrote down some- 
wheres? Can't you show it up?” 

And after a lengthened rummage in a 
voluminous pocket, and the production of 
several articles irrelevant to the occasion 
—a thimble, a bit of ginger, and part of a 
tract — Mrs. Gray brought to light a piece 
of paper, on which was written the name 
“ Zoe.” 

“ Zoe, I baptize thee ——” 

A sudden crash on the organ pedals 
followed these words. Mr. Robins, the 
organist, had, perhaps, been asleep and let 
his foot slip on to the pedals, or, perhaps, 
he had thought there was no wind in the 
instrument and that he could put his foot 
down with impunity. He was plainly 
very much ashamed of himself for what 
had happened, and it was only right that 
he should be, for, of course, it made all the 
school-children giggle and a good many of 
their elders too, who should have known 
better. 

The boy who biew the organ declared 
that Mr. Robins turned quite red and bent 
his head over the keys as if he were exam- 
ining something on them, and he was 
evidently nervous and upset, for he made 
ever so many mistakes in the concluding 
parts of the service, and, to the great sur- 
prise and satisfaction of the blower, cut 
the voluntary at the end unusually short, 
ending it in an abrupt and discordant way, 
which, I am sorry to say, the blower de- 
scribed as “a ’owl,” though any shock 
that the boy’s musical taste sustained was 
compensated for by the feeling that he 
would be at home at least ten minutes ear- 
lier than usual to tea, 

Now it so happened that Mr. Robins 
was in the vestry when the christening 
party came in to give the particulars 
about the babies to be entered in the reg- 
ister. He had come to fetch a music- 
book, which, however, it appeared after all 
had been left at home; but the clergyman 
was glad of his help in making out the 
story of the little Zoe who had just been 
baptized. 
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I have spoken before of intelligent ob- 
servers noticing and drawing arguments 
from the entire want of likeness between 
Zoe and her parents; but all the observ- 
ers on this occasion, whether intelligent 
or not, with the exception of the officiatmg 
clergyman, were quite aware that Zoe was 
not the Grays’ baby, but was a foundling 
child picked up one night by Gray in his 
garden. 

Of her antecedents nothing was known, 
and, of course, any sensible people would 
have sent her to the workhouse — every 
one agreed on this point and told the 
Grays so; and yet, I think, half the women 
who were so positive and severe on Mrs, 
Gray’s folly, would have done just the 
same. 

We do not half of us know how kind- 
hearted we are till we are tried, or per- 
haps it is our foolishness that we do not 
realize. 

Gray was only a laborer with twelve 
shillings a week and a couple of pounds 
more at harvest, and, of course, in bad 
weather there was no work and no wages, 
which is the rule among the agricultural 
laborers about Downside, as in many other 
parts; so it did not present itself as a 
grievance to Gray’s mind, though to be 
sure, in winter or wet seasons it was a 
hard matter to get along. Butit was neigh- 
bors’ fare and none of them felt hardly 
used, for farmer Benson, what with bad 
seasons and cattle plague, was not much 
better off than they were, and the men 
knew it. 

But out of these wages it was hardly to 
be expected of the most provident of peo- 
ple that anything could be laid by for old 
age or arainy day; indeed, there seemed 
so many rainy days in the present that it 
was not easy to give much thought to 
those in the future. Of course, too, the 
local provident club had come to utter.and 
hopeless grief. Is there any country place 
where this has not been the case? Gray 
had paid into it regularly for years and had 
gone every Whit Monday to its dinner, 
his one voluntary holiday during the year, 
on which occasion he took too much beer 
as a sort of solemn duty connected with 
his membership. When it collapsed he 
was too old to join another club and so 
was left stranded. He bore it very phil- 
osophically ; indeed, I think it was only 
on Whit Monday that he felt it at all, as 
it seemed strange and unnatural to go to 
bed quite sober on that day as he did on 
all other days of the year. 

On all other occasions he was a thor- 
oughly sober man, perhaps, however, more 





from necessity than choice, as the beer 
supplied by farmer Benson in the hay-field 
was of a quality on which, as the men 
said, you got “ no forrarder ” if you drank 
a hogshead, and Gray had no money to 
spare from the necessaries of life to spend 
on luxury, even the luxury of getting 
drunk. 

He was in one way better off than his 
neighbors from a worldly point of view, in 
that he had not a long family as most of 
them were blessed with; for children are 
a blessing, a giftand heritage that cometh 
of the Lord, even when they cluster round 
a cold hearth and a scanty board. But 
Gray had only two sons, the elder of whom, 
Tom, whom we have seen at Zoe’s chris- 
tening, had been at work four years, hav- 
ing managed at twelve toscramble into the 
fifth standard and at once left school tri- 
umphantly. Now he can neither read nor 
write, having clean forgotten everything 
drummed into his head, but earns three 
shillings and sixpence a week going along 
with farmer Benson’s horses, from five 
o’clock in the morning till six in the even- 
ing, the long, wet furrows and heavy 
ploughed land having made havoc of his 
legs, as such work does with most plough- 
boys. 

The younger boy, Bill, is six years 
younger and still at school, and having 
been a delicate child, or as his mother 
puts it, “enjoying bad health,” is not 
promising for farm work, and, being fond 
of his book and a favorite at school, his 
mother cherished hopes of his becoming 
a school-teacher in days to come. 

But such is the perversity of human na- 
ture, that though many a Downside 
mother with a family of little steps envied 
Mrs. Gray her compact family and the 
small amount of washing attached to it, 
that ungrateful woman yearned after an 
occupant for the old wooden cradle, and 
treasured up the bits of baby things that 
had belonged to Tom and Bill, and nursed 
up any young thing that came to hand and 
wanted care, bringing up a motherless 
blind kitten with assiduous care and pa- 
tience, as if the supply of that commodity 
was not always largely in excess of the 
demand, and lavishing more care on a 
sick lamb or a superfluous young pig than 
most of the neighbors bestowed on their 
babies. 

So when one evening in May Gray 
came in holding a bundle in his arms and 
poked it into her lap as she sat darning 
the holes in Tom’s stockings (she was not 
good at needlework, but she managed, as 
she said, to * goblify ” the holes), he knew 
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pretty well that it was into no unwilling 
arms that he gave the baby. 

“And a mercy it was as the darning 
needle didn’t run right into the little an- 
gel,” Mrs. Gray always said in recounting 
the story. 

He had been down to the village to 
fetch some tobacco, for the Grays’ cottage 
was right away from the village, up a lane 
leading on to the hillside, and there were 
no other cottages near. Tom was in bed, 
though it was not eight yet — but he was 
generally ready for bed when he had had 
his tea; and Bill was up on the hill, a fa- 
vorite resort of his, and especially when it 
was growing dark and the great indigo 
sky spread over him, with the glory of the 
stars coming out. 

“He never were like other lads,” his 
mother used to say with a mixture of pride 
and irritation ; “ always mooning about by 
himself on them old hills.” 

The cottage door stood open as it always 
did, and Mrs, Gray sat there, plainly to be 
seen from the lane, with Tom’s grey stock- 
ing and her eyes and the tallow candle as 
near together as possible. She did not 
hear a sound, though she was listening for 
Bill’s return; and even though Tom’s 
snores penetrated the numerous crevices 
in the floor above, they were hardly enough 
to drown other sounds. 

So there was no knowing when the bun- 
dle was laid just inside the cottage gate, 
not quite in the middle of the brick path, 
but on one side against the box edging, 
where a clump of daffodils nodded their 
graceful heads over the dark velvet poly- 
anthus inthe border. Gray nearly stepped 
upon the bundle, having large feet, and the 
way of walking which covers a good deal 
of ground to right and left, a way which 
plough-driving teaches. 

Mrs. Gray heard an exclamation. 

“ Dasbun!” was, I think, Gray’s favor- 
ite ejaculation, which I am afraid is an 
imprecation, but of a mild order, and may 
perhaps be allowed to pass, as expletives 
of some kind seem a necessity to human 
nature. 

And then Gray came in and, as I have 
said, did his best to impale the bundle, 
baby and all, on the top of his wife’s darn- 
ing-needle, 


CHAPTER II. 

THE organist of Downside, Mr. Rob- 
ins, lived in a little house close to the 
church. 

Mr. Clifford the vicar was accounted 
very lucky by the neighboring clergy in 
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to all the vagaries of a young schoolmas- 
ter, or, perhaps, still worse, schoolmis- 
tress, with all the latest musical fancies of 
the training colleges. Neither kad he to 
grapple with the tyranny of the leading 
bass nor the conceit and touchiness that 
seems inseparable from the tenor voice, 
since Mr. Robins kept a firm and sensible 
hand on the reins, and drove that gener- 
ally unmanageable team, a village choir, 
with the greatest discretion. 

But when Mr. Clifford was compli- 
mented by his friends on the possession 
of such a treasure, he accepted their re- 
marks a little doubtfully, being sometimes 
inclined to think that he would almost 
rather have had a less excellent choir and 
have had some slight voice in the matter 
himself. 

Mr. Robins imported a certain solem- 
nity into the musical matters of Downside, 
which of course was very desirable as far 
as the church services were concerned ; 
but when it came to penny-readings and 
village concerts, Mr. Clifford and some of 
the parishioners were disposed to envy 
the pleasant ease of such festivities in 
other parishes, where, though the music 
was very inferior, the enjoyment of both 
performers and audience was far greater. 

Mr. Robins, for one thing, set his face 
steadily against comic songs; and Mr. 
Clifford, in his inmost heart, had an un- 
gratified ambition to sing a certain song, 
called “The Three Little Pigs,” with 
which Mr. Wilson in the next parish sim- 
ply brought down the house on several 
occasions ; though Mr. Clifford felt he by 
no means did full justice to it, especially 
in the part where the old mother “ wad- 
dled about, saying, ‘Umph! Umph! 
Umph!’ While the little ones said ‘wee! 
wee!’” To be sure, Mr. Wilson suffered 
for months after these performances from 
outbursts of grunting among his youthful 
parishioners at sight of him, and even at 
the Sunday school one audacious boy 
had given vent on one occasion to an 
“Umph!” very true indeed to nature, but 
not conducive to good behavior in his 
class. But Mr. Clifford did not know the 
after-effects of Mr. Wilson’s vocal suc- 
cess. 

Likewise, Mr. Robins selected very 
simple music, and yet exacted an amount 
of practising unheard of at Bilton or 
Stokeley, where, after one or two attempts, 
they felt competent to face a crowded 
schoolroom, and yell or growl out such 
choruses as “ The heavens are telling ” or 
“The Hallelujah Chorus,” witk a lofty 
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their respective schoolmasters banging 
away at the accompaniment, within a bar 
or two of the singers, all feeling quite 
satisfied if they finished up all together on 
the concluding chord or thereabouts, 
flushed and triumphant, with perspiration 
standing on their foreheads, and an ex- 
pression of honest pride on their faces, as 
much as to say, “ There’s for you. What 
do you think of that?” 

If success is to be measured by ap- 
plause, there is no doubt these perform- 
ances were most successful, far more so 
than the accurately rendered “ Hardy 
Norseman” or “Men of Harlech” at 
Downside, in which lights and shades, 
pianos and fortes were carefully observed, 
and any attempt on any one’s part, even 
the tenors, to distinguish themselves 
above the others was instantly suppressed. 
The result, from a musical point of view, 
was no doubt satisfactory; but the ap- 
plause was of a very moderate character, 
and never accompanied by those vocifer- 
ous “angcores ” which are so truly grati- 
fying to the soul of musical artistes. 

Mr. Robins was a middle-aged man, 
looking older than he really was, as his 
hair was quite white. He had some small 
independent means of his own, which he 
supplemented by his small salary as or- 
ganist, and by giving a few music lessons 
in the neighborhood. He had been in his 
earlier years a vicar-choral at one of the 
cathedrals, and had come to Downside 
twenty years ago, after the death of his 
wife, bringing with him his little girl, in 
whom he was entirely wrapt up. 

He spoilt her so persistently, and his 
housekeeper, Mrs. Sands, was so gentle 
and meek-spirited, that the effect on a nat- 
urally self-willed child can easily be imag- 
ined; and as she grew up, she became 
more and more uncontrollable. She was 
a pretty, gipsy-looking girl, inheriting her 
sweet looks from her mother and her voice 
and musical taste from her father. There 
was more than one young farmer in the 
neighborhood who cast admiring glances 
towards the corner of the church near the 
organ, where the organist’s pretty daugh- 
ter sat, and slackened the pace of his 
horse as he passed the clipped yew hedge 
by the church, to catch a glimpse of her 
in the bright little patch of garden, or to 
hear her clear, sweet voice singing over 
her work. 

But people said Mr. Robins thought no 
one good enough for her, and though he 
himself had come of humble parentage, 
and in no way regarded himself, nor ex- 
pected to be regarded as a gentleman, it 
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was generally understood that no suitor 
except a gentleman would be acceptable 
for Edith, 

And so it took every one by surprise, 
and no one more so than her father, when 
the girl took up with Martin Blake, the 
son of the blacksmith in the next village, 
who might be seen most days with a 
smutty face and leathern apron hammering 
away at the glowing red metal on the anvil. 
It would have been well for him if he had 
only been seen thus, with the marks of 
honest toil about him; but Martin Blake 
was too often to be seen at the Crown, and 
often in a state that any one who loved 
him would have grieved to see; and he 
was always to be found at any race meet- 
ings and steeplechases and fairs in the 
neighborhood and, report said, was by no 
means choice in his company. 

To be sure, he was good-looking and 
pleasant-mannered, and had a sort of rol- 
licking, light-hearted way with him, which 
was very attractive; but still it seemed 
little short of infatuationon the part of 
Edith Robins to take up with a man whose 
character was so well known, and who was 
in every way her inferior in position and 
education. 

No doubt Mr. Robins was very injudi- 
cious in his treatment of her when he 
found out what was going on, and as this 
was the first time in her life that Edith’s 
wishes had been crossed, it was not likely 
that she would yield without a struggle. 
The mere fact of opposition seemed to 
deepen what was at first merely an ordi- 
nary liking into an absorbing passion. It 
was perfectly useless to reason with her; 
she disbelieved all the stories to his dis- 
credit, which were abundant, and treated 
those who repeated them as prejudiced 
and ill-natured. 

It was in vain that Mr. Robins by turns 
entreated and commanded her to give him 
up, her father’s distress or anger alike 
seemed indifferent to her; and when he 
forbade Martin to come near the place and 
kept her as much as possible under his 
eye to prevent meetings between them, it 
only roused in her a more obstinate deter- 
mination to have her own way in spite of 
him. She was missing one morning from 
the little bedroom which Mrs. Sands loved 
to keep as dainty and pretty as a lady’s, 
and from the garden where the roses and 
geraniums did such credit to her care, and 
from her place in the little church where 
her prayer-book still lay on the desk as 
she had left it the day before. 

She had gone off with Martin Blake to 





| London, without a word of sorrow or fare- 
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well to the father who had been so fool- 
ishly fond of her, or to the home where 
her happy, petted childhood had passed. 
It nearly broke her father’s heart ; it made 
an old man of him and turned his hair 
white, and it seemed to freeze or petrify 
all his kindliness and human sympathy. 

He was a proud, reserved man, and could 
not bear the pity that every one felt for 
him, or endure the well-meant but injudi- 
cious condolences, mixed with “1 told you 
so,” and “I’ve thought for a long time,” 
which the neighbors were so liberal with, 
Even Mr. Clifford’s attempts at consola- 
tion he could hardly bring himself to listen 
to courteously, and Jane Sands’s tearful 
eyes and quivering voice irritated him be- 
yond all endurance. If there had been 
any one to whom he could have talked 
unrestrainedly and iet out all the pent-up 
disappointment and wounded love and 
tortured pride that surged and boiled 
within him, he might have got through it 
better, or rather it might have raised him, 
as rightly borne troubles do, above his 
poor, little, pitiful self, and nearer to God; 
but this was just what he could not do. 

He came nearest it sometimes in those 
long evenings of organ playing, of the 
length of which poor little Jack Davis, the 
blower, so bitterly complained, when the 
long, sad notes wailed and sobbed through 
the little church like the voice of a weary, 
sick soul making its complaint. But even 
so he could not tell it all to God, though 
he had been given that power of expres- 
sion in music which must make it easier 
to those so gifted to cry unto the Lord. 

But the music wailed itself into silence, 
and Jack, in his corner by the bellows, 
waited terror-struck at the ‘“unked” 
sounds and the darkening church, till he 
ventured at last to ask: “‘ Be I to blow, 
mister? I’m kinder skeered like.” 

So the organist’s trouble turned him 
bitter and hard, and changed his love for 
his daughter into cold resentment; he 
would not have her name mentioned in his 
presence and he refused to open a letter 
she sent hima few weeks after her mar- 
riage, and bid Jane Sands send it back if 
she knew the address of the person who 
Sent it. 

On her side, Edith was quite as obsti- 
nate and resentful. She had no idea of 
humbling herself and asking pardon. She 
thought she had quite a right to do as she 
liked and she believed her father would 
be too unhappy without her to bear the 
separation long. She very soon found out 
the mistake she had made — indeed, even | 
in the midst of her infatuation about Mar- | 





tin Blake, I think there lurked a certain 
distrust of him, and they had not been 
married many weeks — I might almost say 
days — before this distrust was more than 
realized. 

His feelings towards her, too, had been 

more flattered vanity at being preferred by 
such a superior sort of girl than any deeper 
feeling, and vanity is not a sufficiently 
lasting foundation tor married happiness, 
especially when the cold winds of poverty 
blow on the edifice, and when the superior 
sort of girl has not been brought up to 
anything useful, and cannot cook the din- 
ner, or iron a shirt, or keep the house 
tidy. 
When his father, the old blacksmith at 
Bilton, died six months after they were 
married, Martin wished to come back and 
take up the work there, more especially 
as work was hard to get in London and 
living dear; but Edith would not hear of 
it, and opposed it so violently that she 
got her way, though Martin afterwards 
maintained that this decision was the ruin 
of him, occasionally dating his ruin six 
months earlier, from his wedding. Per- 
haps he was right, and he might have set- 
tled down steadily in the old home and 
among the old neighbors in spite of his 
fine-lady wife ; but when he said so, Edith 
was quick toremember and cast upat him 
the stories which she had disbelieved and 
ignored before, to prove in their constant 
wranglings that place and neighborhood 
had nothing to do with his idleness and 
unsteadiness. No one ever heard much 
of these five years in London, for Edith 
wrote no more after that letter was re- 
turned. 

Those five years made little difference 
at Downside, except in Mr. Robins’s 
white hair and set, Jined face; the little 
house behind the yew hedge looked just 
the same, and Jane Sands’s kind, placid 
face was still as kind and placid. Some 
of the girls had left school and gone to 
service ; some of the lads had developed 
into hobbledehoys and came to church 
with walking-sticks and well-oiled hair; 
one or two of the old folks had died ; one 
or two more white-headed babies crawled 
about the cottage floors; but otherwise 
Downside was just the same as it had been 
five years before, when, one June morning, 
a self-willed girl had softly opened the 
door under the honeysuckle porch and 
stepped out into the dewy garden, where 
the birds were calling such a glad good- 
morning as she passed to join her lover in 
the lane. 

But the flame of life burns quicker and 
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fiercer in London than at Downside, for | 


that same girl, coming back after only five 
years in London, was so changed and 
aged and altered that—though, to be 
sure, she came in the dusk and was muf- 
fled up ina big shawl — no one recognized 
her, or thought for a moment of pretty, 
coquettish, well-dressed Edith Robins, 
when the weary, shabby-looking woman 
passed them by. She had lingered a min- 
ute or two by the churchyard gate, though 
tramps, for such her worn-out boots and 
muddy skirts proclaimed her, do not, as a 
rule, care for such music as sounded out 
from the church door, where Mr. Robins 
was consoling himself for the irritation of 
choir-practice by ten minutes’ playing. It 
was soon over, and Jack Davis, stili blower, 
and not much taller than he was five years 
before, charged out in the rebound from 
the tension of long blowing, and nearly 
knocked over the woman standing by the 
churchyard gate in the shadow of the yew- 
tree, and made the baby she held in her 
arms give a feeble cry. 

‘“* Now then, out of the way !” he shout- 
ed, in that unnecessarily loud voice boys 
assume after church, perhaps to try if 
their lungs are still capable of producing 
such a noise after enforced silence. 

The woman made no answer, but after 
the boy had run off, went in and waited in 
the porch till the sound of turning keys 
announced that the organist was closing 
the organ and church for the night. But 
as his footsteps drew near on the stone 
pavement she started and trembled as if 
she had been afraid, and when he came 
out into the porch she shrank away into 
the shadow as if she wished to be unob- 
served. He might easily have passed her, 
for it was nearly dark from the yew-tree 
and the row of elms that shut out the 
western sky, where the sunset was just 
dying away. His mind, too, was occupied 
with other things, and he was humming 
over the verse of a hymn the boys had been 
singing: “ Far from my heavenly home,” 
There was no drilling into them the proper 
rendering of the last pathetic words, — 


O guide me through the desert here, 
And bring me home at last. 


He quite started when a hand was laid 
upon his arm, and a voice, changed indeed, 
and weak, but still the voice that in old 
days — not so very old either — was the 
one voice for him in all the world, said: 
‘“ Father!” 

I think just for one minute his impulse 
was to take her in his arms and forget the 





ingratitude and desertion and deceit, like 
the father in the parable whose heart went 
out to the poor prodigal while he was yet 
a long way off; but the next moment the 
cold, bitter, resentful feelings quenched 
the gentler impulse, and he drew away his 
arm from her detaining hold, and passed 
on along the flagged path as if he were 
unconscious of her presence, and this on 
the very threshold of His house who so 
pitifully forgives the debts of His servants, 
forasmuch as they have not to pay. 

But he had not reached the churchyard 
gate before she was at his side again. 

“Stop,” she said; “ you must hear me. 
It’s not for my own sake, it’s the child. 
It’s a little girl; the others were boys, 
and I didn’t mind so much; if they'd 
grown up, they might have got on some- 
how — but there! they’re safe anyhow — 
both of them in one week,” wailed the 
mother’s voice, protesting against her own 
words that she did not mind about them, 
“ But this is a girl, and not a bit like him. 
She’s like me, and you used to say I was 
like mother. She's like mother, I’m sure 
she is. There, just look at her, It’s so 
dark, but you can see even by this light 
that she’s not like the Blakes.” She was 
fumbling to draw back the shawl from the 
baby’s head with her disengaged hand, 
while with the other she still held a grip 
on his arm that was almost painful in its 
pressure ; but he stood doggedly with his 
head turned away, and gave no sign of 
hearing what she said. 

“ He left me six months ago,” she went 
on, “and I’ve struggled along somehow. 
I don’t want ever tosee him again. They 
say he’s gone to America, but I don’t care. 
I don’t mind starving myself, but it’s the 
little girl— Oh! I’ve come to ask you to 
take me in, though it wouldn’t be for long,” 
and a wretched, hollow cough that had 
interrupted her words once or twice be- 
fore, broke in now as if to confirm what 
she said; “if you’d just take the child. 
She’s a dear little thing, and not old 
enough at two months to have learnt any 
harm, and Jane Sands would be good to 
her, I know she would, for the sake of old 
times. And I’ll go away and never come 
near to trouble you again — I'll promise 
it. Oh! just look at her! If it wasn’t so 
dark you’d see she was like mother. Why, 
you can feel the likeness if you just put 
your hand on her little face ; often in the 
night I’ve felt it, and I never did with the 
boys. She’s very good, and she’s too 
little to fret after me, bless her! — and 
she’ll never know anything about me, and 
needn’t even know she has a father, and 
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he’s not ever likely to trouble himself 
about her.” 

Her voice grew more and more pleading 
and entreating as she went on, for there 
was not the slightest response or move- 
ment in the still figure before her, less 
movement even than in the old yew-tree 
behind, whose smaller branches, black 
against the sky where the orange of the 
sunset was darkening into dull crimson, 
stirred a little in the evening air. 

“Oh! you can’t refuse to take her. 
See, I’llcarry her as far as the door so 
that Jane can take her, and then I'll go 
clear away and never come near her again. 
You'll have her christened, won’t you? 
I’ve been thinking all the weary way what 
she should be called, and I thought, unless 
you had a fancy for any other name (a 
little stifled sigh at the thought of how 
dear one name used to be to him), I should 
like her to be Zoe. Just when she was 
born, and I was thinking, thinking of you 
and home and everything, that song of 
yours kept ringing in my head. ‘ Maid of 
Athens,’ and the last line of every verse 
beginning with Zoe. I can’t remember 
the other words, but I know you said they 
meant ‘ My life, I love you;’ and Zoe was 
life, and I thought when I’m gone my little 
girl would live my life over again, my 
happy old life with you, and make up to 
you for all the trouble her mother’s been 
to you.” 

She stopped for want of breath and for 
the cough that shook her from head to 
foot, and at last he turned; but even in 
that dim light she could see his face 
plainly enough to know that there was no 
favorable answer coming from those hard, 
set lips and from those cold, steady eyes, 
and her hand dropped from his arm even 
before he spoke. 

* You should have thought of this five 
years ago,” he said. “I do not see that 
I am called upon to support Martin 
Blake’s family. I must trouble you to let 
me pass.” 

She fell back against the trunk of the 
yew-tree as if he had struck her, and the 
movement caused the baby to wake and 
cry, and the sound of its little wailing 
voice followed him as he walked down the 
path and out into the road, and he could 
hear it still when he reached his own gar- 
den gate, where through the open door 
the light shone out from the lamp that 
Jane Sands was just carrying into his 
room, where his supper was spread and 
his armchair and slippers were waiting 
for him. 

In after days, remembering that even- 





ing, he fancied he had heard “ Father ” 
once more mingling with the baby’s cry; 
but he went in and shut the door and drew 
the bolt and went into the cheerful, pleas- 
ant room, leaving outside the night and 
the child’s cry and the black shadow of 
the church and the yew-tree. 

It was only the beginning of the annoy- 
ance, he told himself; he must expect a 
continued course of persecution, and he 
listened while he made a pretence of eat- 
ing his supper for the steps outside and 
the knock at the door which would surely 
renew the unwarrantable attempt to saddle 
him with the charge of the child. He 
listened, too, as he sat after supper, hold- 
ing up the newspaper in front of his unob- 
servant eyes; and he listened most of the 
night as he tossed on his sleepless pillow 
— listened to the wind that had risen, and 
moaned and sobbed round the house like 
a living thing in pain, listened to the piti- 
less rain that followed, pelting down on 
the ivy outside and on the tiles above his 
head as if bent on finding its way in tothe 
warm, comfortable bed where he lay. 


CHAPTER III. 


BuT the annoyance for which Mr. Rob- 
ins had been preparing himself was not 
repeated; the persecution, if such had 
been intended, was not continued. As 
the days passed by he began to leave off 
listening and lying awake; he came out 
from his house or from the church without 
furtive glances of expectation to the right 
and left; he lost that constant feeling of 
apprehension and the necessity to nerve 
himself for resistance. He had never 
been one to gossip or concern himself 
with other people’s matters, and Jane 
Sands had never brought the news of the 
place to amuse her master as many in her 
place would have done, so now he had no 
way of knowing if his daughter’s return 
had been known in the place or what com- 
ments the neighbors passed on it. 

He fancied that Jane looked a little 
more anxious than usual; but then her 
sister was lying ill at Stokeley and she 
was Often there with her, so that accounted 
for her anxiety. It accounted, too, for her 
being away one evening a fortnight later, 
when Mr. Robins coming in in the dusk 
found something laid on his doorstep. 
His thoughts had been otherwise occu- 
pied, but the moment his eyes fell on the 
shepherd’s plaid shawl wrapping the bun- 
dle at his feet, he knew what it was, and 
recognized a renewed attempt to coerce 
him into doing what he had vowed he 
would not. He sawit all in a minute, and 
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understood that now Jane Sands was in 
the plot against him, and she had devised 
this way of putting the child in his path 
because she was afraid to come to him 
openly and say what she wanted. Perhaps 
even now she was watching, expecting to 
see him fall meekly into the trap they had 
set for him; but they should find they 
were very much mistaken. 

His first resolution was to fetch the 
police constable and get him to take the 
child right off to the workhouse, but on 
second thoughts he altered his purpose. 
Such a step would set all the tongues in 
the place wagging, and, little as he cared 
for public opinion, it would not be pleas- 
ant for every one to be telling how he had 
sent his grandchild to the workhouse. 
Grandchild ! pshaw! it was Martin Blake’s 
brat. 

The child was sleeping soundly, every- 
thing was quiet, the dusk was gathering 
thick and fast. Why should he not put 
the child outside some other cottage, and 
throw the responsibility of disposing of it 
on some one else, and be clear of it him- 
self altogether? The idea shaped itself 
with lightning rapidity in his brain and he 
passed quickly in review the different cot- 
tages in the place and their inmates, and 
in spite of his indifference to Martin 
Blake’s brat he selected one where he 
knew a kindly reception, at any rate for 
the night, would be given. He knew more 
about the Grays than of most of the village 
people. Bill was a favorite of his and had 
been with him that afternoon after school 
to fetch a book Mr. Robins had promised 
tolend him. He was a bright, intelligent 
boy, and had a sweet voice, and the organ- 
ist found him a more apt pupil than any of 
the others and had taken some pains with 
him, and when he was ill the winter before 
had been to see him, and so had come to 
know his mother and her liking for any- 
thing young and weak and tender. 

Their cottage was at some distance, to 
be sure, and Mr. Robins had not had much 
to do with babies of late years and was a 
little distrustful of his ability to carry one 
so far without rousing it and so proclaim- 
ing its presence, but there was a path 
across the fields but little frequented, by 
which he could convey the child without 
much risk of being met and observed. 

And now the great thing to aim at was 
to carry out his plan as quickly as possi- 
ble, before any one was aware of the child 
being at his house, and he gathered up the 
little warm bundle as gingerly as he knew 
how and was on his way to the gate when 
the sound of approaching steps along the 





road made him draw back and, unlocking 
the door, carry the child in. The steps 
stopped at the gate and turned in, and one 
of the choirmen came to the door. 

There were little movements and soft 
grumblings inside the shawl in the organ- 
ist’s arms, and he turned quite cold with 
apprehension. 

“ Any one at home?” sounded Millet’s 
jovial voice at the open door. ‘“’Even- 
ing, Mr. Robins —are you there? Allin 
the dark,eh? I wanted a couple of words 
with you about that song.” 

“ T’ll come directly,” sounded the organ- 
ist’s voice, with a curious jogging effect 
in it, such as Millet was used to some- 
times in his conversations with his wife at 
the children’s bedtime. And then Millet 
heard him go up-stairs, and it was some 
minutes before he came down again, and 
then in such a queer, absent condition that 
if it had been any other man in the parish 
than Mr. Robins, whose sobriety was un- 
impeachable, Millet would have said that 
he had had a drop too much. 

He did not ask him in or strike a light, 
but stood at the door answering quite at 
haphazard and showing such indifference 
on the vital question of a certain song 
suiting Millet’s voice, that that usually 
good-natured man was almost offended. 

“ Well, I'll wish you good-evening,” he 
said at last (it seeméd to Robins that he 
had been hours at the door); “perhaps 
you'll just think it over and let me know. 
Hullo !— is that a cat you have up there? 
I thought I heard something squeal out 
just then.” 

Mr. Robins was not generally given to 
shaking hands — indeed, some of the 
choir thought he was too much stuck up 
to do so; but just then he seized Millet’s 
hand and shook it quite boisterously, at 
the same time advancing with the ap- 
parent intention of accompanying him in 
a friendly manner to the gate, a movement 
which compelled Millet to back in the 
same direction, and cut short his farewell 
remarks, which frequently lasted for ten 
minutes or more. And all the way to the 
gate Robins was talking much quicker and 
louder than was his usual custom, and he 
ended by almost pushing Millet out at the 
gate, all the time expressing great pleasure 
at having seen him and pressing him to 
come in again any evening he could spare 
the time and have a pipe and a bit of sup- 
per with him —such unheard-of hospital- 
ity that Millet went home quite persuaded 
that the old man was, as he expressed it 
to his wife, “going off his chump;” so 
that it was quite a relief to meet him two 
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days later at the choir practice as formal 
and distant in his manners as ever. 

Meanwhile Mr. Robins had hastened 
back to his bedroom where the baby lay 
asleep on his bed, for it had been really 
Jane Sands’s cat whose voice Millet heard, 
and not, as Mr. Robins believed, the wak- 
ing child’s. 

It was quite dark up there and he could 
only feel the warm little heap on his bed, 
but he struck a match to look at it. The 
shawl had fallen away, showing its little 
dark head and round, sleeping face, with 
one little fist doubled up against its cheek 
and half-open mouth and the other arm 
thrown back, the tiny hand lying with the 
little moist, creased palm turned up. 

“ She’s like mother, I’m sure she is.” 
He remembered the words and scanned 
the small, sleeping face. Well, perhaps 
there was a likeness, the eyelashes and the 
gipsy tint of the complexion; but just 
then the match went out and the organist 
remembered there was no time to be 
wasted in trying to see likenesses in Mar- 
tin Blake’s brat. But just as he was lift- 
ing the baby cautiously from his bed, a 
sudden thought struck him. Zoe was to 
be her name; well, it should be so, though 
he had no concern in her name or any- 
thing else ; so he groped about for pencil 
and paper and wrote the name in big 
printing letters to disguise his hand and 
make it as distinct as possible, though 
even so, as we have seen already, the 
name caused considerable perplexity to 
the sponsors. And then he pinned the 
paper on to the shawl, and taking the child 
in his arms set out across the field path 
to the Grays’ cottage. 

There was a cold air, though it was a 
May night, but the child lay warm against 
him, and he remembered how its mother 
had said she could feel the likeness even 
in the dark, and he could not resist laying 
his cold finger on the warm little cheek 
under the shawl; and then, angry with 
himself for the throb that the touch sent 
to his heart, hastened his steps, and had 
soon reached the Grays’ cottage and de- 
posited his burden just inside the gate, 
where a few minutes after Gray found it. 

He could see Mrs. Gray plainly as she 
sat at her work, a pleasant, motherly face ; 
but he did not linger to look at it, but 
turned away and retraced his steps along 
the field path home. He found himself 
shivering as he went; the air seemed to 
have grown more chilly and penetrating 
without that warm burden against his 
heart, and the unaccustomed weight had 
made his arms tremble. 
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Somehow the house looked dull and 


|uncomfortable, though Jane Sands had 


come in and lighted the lamp, and was 
laying his supper. Up-stairs there was a 
hollow on his bed where something had 
lain, and by the side of the bed he found 
a baby’s woollen shoe, which might have 
betrayed him to Jane if she had gone up- 
stairs. But though he put it out of sight 
directly, he felt sure that the whole matter 
was no secret from Jane, and that she had 
been an accomplice in the trick that had 
been played on him, and he smiled to him- 
self at the thought of how he had outwitted 
her, and of how puzzled she must be to 
know what had become of the baby. 

He did his best to appear as tranquil 
and composed as usual, as if nothing had 
happened to disturb the ordinary current 
of his life, and he forced himself to make 
a few remarks on indifferent subjects 
when she came into the room. 

She had evidently been crying, and was 
altogether in a nervous and upset condi- 
tion. She forgot half the things he wanted 
at supper, and her hand trembled so that 
she nearly overturned the lamp. More 
than once she stopped and looked at him 
as if she were nerving herself to speak, 
and he knew quite well the question that 
was trembling on her lips. “Where is 
the child? Master, where is the child?” 
But he would not help her in any way, 
and he quite ignored the agitation that 
was only too evident; and even when he 
went into the kitchen to fetch his pipe, 
and found her with her face buried in her 
arms on the kitchen table, shaking with 
irrepressible sobs, he retreated softly into 
the passage and called to her to bring the 
pipe, and when, after a long delay, she 
brought it in, he was apparently absorbed 
in his paper, and took no notice of her 
tear-stained face and quivering lips. 

He heard her stirring far into the night, 
and once she went into the little room 
next his that used to be his daughter’s, 
and which no one had used since she left, 
and in the silence of the night again he 
could hear heartbreaking sobs half stifled. 

“Poor soul! poor soul!” he said to 
himself. ‘ She’s a good creature is Jane, 
and no doubt she’s bitterly disappointed. 
I’ll make it up to her somehow. She’s a 
faithful good soul!” 

He was restless and uncomfortable him- 
self, and he told himself he had taken cold 
and was a bit feverish. It was feverish 
fancy, no doubt, that made him think the 
hollow where the child’s light weight had 
rested was still perceptible, but this fancy 
outlasted the fever of that night and the 
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cold that caused it, for there was hardly a 
night afterwards when Mr. Robins did not 
detect its presence, even with all Jane 
Sands’s thorough shaking of the feather- 
bed and careful spreading of sheets and 
blankets. If he dropped asleep for a min- 
ute that night the child was in his arms 
again, heavy as lead, weighing him down, 
down, down, into some unfathomable gulf, 
or he was feeling for it in the dark, and its 
face was cold as death; and more than 
once he woke with a start, feeling certain 
that a child’s cry had sounded close to his 
bed. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A WINTER’S DRIVE FROM SEDAN TO 
VERSAILLES AND ROUND PARIS DUR- 
ING THE SIEGE. 

IT was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon of Christmas eve, 1870, that, after 
many hours of correspondence, accounts, 
and business interviews, I left Sedan be- 
hind me, with my face turned towards 
Versailles. 

For nearly three months I had been con- 
stantly engaged in administering the fund 
collected by the Daily News for the relief 
of the numerous villages around Sedan 
which were embraced in the area of that 
vast catastrophe. 

Having organized a staff to continue the 
relief in my absence, I was setting out to 
investigate what necessity might exist for 
similar relief in the villages around Paris, 
the funds at my disposal having assumed 
proportions large enough to justify the 
extension of operations. 

As I branched off from the main road 
leading from Sedan to Meziéres, which 
follows the valley of the Meuse, and struck 
into the branch road leading to Chemery, 
over the Col between La Croix Piaux and 
the heights of La Marfée, the setting sun 
was shedding a flood of purple light over 
the forest wall of the Ardennes, which 
rises up for several miles to the northern 
horizon behind Sedan. It was from the 
slopes of La Marfée, due south of Sedan, 
that the king of Prussia, and from La 
Croix Piaux on the south-west that the 
crown-prince, beheld the drama of the bat- 
tle of Sedan unfold itself. 

At the southern extremity of the bound- 
less forest, the great mass of which is in 
Belgium, the French department of the 
Ardennes begins, with Sedan astride on 
the Meuse for a frontier fortress. 





But Sedan paid too dearly for ranking 
among fortresses, and has been disman- 
tled since, to the great satisfaction of the 
inhabitants. With Sedan France and 
brightness begins. All to the northward 
is comparative gloom and mystery. The 
vast forest of the Ardennes is still the 
haunt of the wild boar and the wolf, a fine 
specimen of which I myself encountered 
in 1870, as I was journeying to Sedan 
from Libramont, in Belgium. A very scant 
human population —a hardy, frugal race 
— subsists in the clearances of the forest, 
where a thin and ungrateful soil hardly 
repays the labor of turning it over with the 
plough. 

Many a time during the gloomy autumn 
of 1870, at all hours up to midnight, had 
I crossed and recrossed that forest wall 
between Sedan and Bouillon, where God- 
frey’s castle frowns down on the limpid 
Semoy, encircling the brown rocks out of 
which it rises. 

For at the outset of our relief operations 
Bouillon, about six miles on the Belgian 
side of the frontier, had been the head- 
quarters of the Dazly News Fund, whither 
military fourgons, placed at our disposal 
by the Belgian minister of war, had con- 
veyed provisions, at that time most con- 
veniently purchasable in Belgium. 

Into the deep recesses of the forest the 
terrified population of the frontier villages 
of the French department of the Ar- 
dennes had fled for their lives, to escape 
enclosure in the fatal circle of fire and 
steel drawn by the German armies around 
the doomed fortress of Sedan. The fate 
of the handful of bolder civilian inhab- 
itants who awaited their doom at Bazeilles, 
and paid a terrible penalty for their temer- 
ity, proved the comparative advantage of 
flight —in the one respect of remaining 
alive. 

But flight and abandonment of their 
village homes meant complete and abso- 
lute temporary destitution to all alike. 
For every single garment, utensil, articie 
of furniture, and commodity of any kind 
was made a clean sweep of by the hosts of 
Jewish camp-followers which swarmed in 
the rear of the invading armies. 

At Bazeilles, out of six hundred sub- 
stantial stone dwellings, hardly six were 
unconsumed by the flames. There it was 
that our relief was of course most desper- 
ately needed, and that for the whole dura- 
tion of the autumn and winter of that az- 
née terrible. 

But in some thirty villages, although the 
bulk of the houses were found standing 
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by the fugitives returning from their forest 


retreat, the distress that ensued from al- | 1. 


— was open up to 7.30 A.M.,* September 
It is conceivable that General M 





most total disappearance of food and rai-| persuaded himself that he was only carry- 
ment was hardly less crying than at Ba-| ing out General Ducrot’s orders in saving 


zeilles, whose inhabitants were mostly 
billeted about in the surrounding villages. 

1 say “ mostly,” for, in order to test the 
fact for myself, I went round with the 
Garde Champétre one stormy November 
evening between 8 and Io P.M., to search 
for inhabitants, reported to be clinging to 
the blackened ruins of their homes. With 
great difficulty — for it was pitch dark — 
we penetrated through yawning apertures, 
down into about a dozen damp cellars, 
where, lying in rows, stretched on the 
ground like bottles, we found in some 
cases three generations of families in 
flimsy summer garments, without any other 
covering. At the back of one of the ruined 
premises our lantern flashed its light on a 
festoon of dark red roses hanging over a 
charred wall. 

Not only to the terrified villagers, but 
also to faint-hearted soldiers, did the for- 
est of the Ardennes serve as a welcome 
refuge during the terrible battle-time, not 
confined to the historic September 1, but 
extending over several previous days, in- 
cluding the important battle of Beaumont 
on August 30. Not only did straggling 
parties of demoralized soldiers break off 
into the forest, but at the height of the 
battle of Sedan—dze., about I P.M.—a 
whole brigade of cavalry, under General 
M , bolted into the Ardennes through 
the as yet untied up neck of the sack, at 
Olly, behind Illy. 

Having this fact from an officer who was 
present, and with whom I was riding 
lately over the northern portion of the 
battlefield, I cannot resist adding the fol- 
lowing characteristic particulars related to 
me near the spot : — 

“It was between noon and I P.M. when 
General M drew up the brigade, and, 
calling for three cheers for the emperor, 
ordered us to prepare to charge the Prus- 
sians. The cheers were lustily given ; but 
instead of charging the enemy, the brigade 
was suddenly wheeled to the right into the 
opening of the forest we have just passed. 
General M—— was subsequently deco- 
rated for this exploit.” 

Had General Ducrot’s plan (attempted 
too late during the battle of Sedan), of 
retreating with the bulk of the French 
army on Meziéres through the skirts of 
the forest, been carried out on August 31, 
the disaster of Sedan would have been 
averted, as the back road to Meziéres — 
zé., that on the right bank of the Meuse 











his brigade from the fate of the rest of the 
army, which was caught in the German 
meshes a few hours later. 1 suppose that 
was the view taken by the government of 
the National Defence, which conferred 
General M ’s decoration. 

The road, which branches southward to 
Chemery, into which I struck out of the 
valley of the Meuse, was that by which 
the crown-prince of Prussia brought up 
the 5th and 11th corps of the 3rd Army by 
forced marches, swinging round his left 
to effect that junction with the corps of 
the Prussian Guards on the extreme right, 
which completed the fatal circle drawn 
round the French. 

My destination for the first night out of 
Sedan was the Chateau of Mont Dieu, 
where I had established an outlying depot 
of provisions, etc., for the relief of some 
very sorely tried villages in its immediate 
neighborhood. 

Two of these — Les Grandes Armoises 
and Tannay — were in terrible plight when 
I first visited them in November. A very 
severe epidemic of typhoid or famine 
fever, which had carried off the only avail- 
able doctor, was raging in both villages. 
There was hardly a house without one or 
more almost hopeless cases. In the first 
house I entered at Les Grandes Armoises, 
that of the Garde Forestier Graiftean, I 
found the wife, a little boy, and a grown- 
up daughter, all in an advanced stage of 
fever. All three died within a few days. 
In the last, that of the widow Nivois, liv- 
ing at the water-mill at the further extrem- 
ity of the village, three grown-up sons 
were laid low with a very malignant type 
of typhoid fever. Two of the three died, 
and the third, who escaped with his life, 
was completely shattered in health when 
I revisited Grandes Armoises two years 
later. In the same house a grown-up 
daughter also fell a victim to the fever. 

Tannay was in a hardly less distressing 
state, and both, in the depth of that 
gloomy November, were absolutely un- 
tended from within or without. All com- 
munications with the outside world were 
quite cut off, and the channels of ordinary 
supply were here, as everywhere else, 
stopped by the war. The Daily News 
Fund at my disposal enabled me to pro- 
vide both with medical relief and nourish- 





* Geschichte des Krieges, etc., p. 1211. Edited by 
the General Staff. Berlin, 1875. 
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ment, in the shape of preserved meats, 
soups, and wine, by the aid of which the 
famine fever was gradually subdued. 

The stars were shining brilliantly as I 
crossed the bridge over the moat and 
drove under the archway leading up tothe 
Chateau de Mont Dieu —an ideal retreat 
from the pleasures and cares of life. The 
chateau, which was a monastery previous 
to the Revolution, is deeply embowered in 
picturesque woods, clothing all the shel- 
tering heights. Outside, its sober grey 
walls rise sheer out of its surrounding 
moat. Within, dark oak panelling and 
furniture meet you at every turn. 

M. Camus, the proprietor, who was 
himself absent, most readily put the cha- 
teau at my disposal, reckoning that my 
occupation of it for relief purposes would 
have a tendency to keep the Germans at 
arm’s length. 

An ancient serviteur, and his grey- 
haired wife Antoinette, who had a gra- 
cious old-French manner about her, re- 
ceived me with friendly welcome. While 
the husband attended to my horse and 
servant, the wife ushered me into an oak- 
panelled apartment, where a huge log was 
blazing on the capacious heartb. Half 
frozen by my coid evening drive, I keenly 
relished the bright comfort of the fire and 
the meal, which was promptly served. 
The silence of the whole place was abso- 
lute, and not even an owl’s or any cry 
broke in upon the night air. 

It was freezing hard when I rose on 
Christmas morning and looked down on 
the frozen moat and filigree frosted foliage. 
The scene was exquisitely beautiful, but I 
had little time to regard it, as I had still 
arrears of accounts and correspondence to 
clear off before breaking off from my com- 
munications with Sedan and England. 

For into France beyond Sedan in those 
war times there were no postal or railway 
communications, other than such as were 
fitfully afforded by the German military 
authorities, whose own communications 
between the frontier and Versailles were 
occasionally interrupted by bands of 
Francs-tireurs. Between northern Europe 
and Versailles the main line of communi- 
cations for several months lay through 
Libramont in Belgium and the whole 
width of the forest of the Ardennes. This 
route had to be followed by the late Lord 
Ampthill, then Mr. Odo Russell, who, it 
will be remembered, was sent as special 
ambassador to the German headquarters 
at Versailles. 

The day before Mr. Odo Russell’s pas- 
sage through the forest, the Uhlans es- 





corting the post had been fired on by 
Francs-tireurs between Bouillon and Se- 
dan, the portion-of the forest with which 
I was best acquainted. At the request of 
the German military authorities, I rode 
out in search of Mr. Russell, whom I 
found in some anxiety, and not fully ap- 
preciating the advantage of an Uhlan 
escort in a forest infested by Francs- 
tireurs. I brought him safely into Se- 
dan. 

It was already after nightfall on Christ- 
mas day when, having at length completed 
my correspondence, I set out from Mont 
Dieu for Rethel, about twenty-five miles 
distant. It was freezing harder than ever, 
and the stars if possible were more bril- 
liant than the night before. I never felt 
more intense cold, and the open dog-cart 
in which I was performing the journey 
exposed me to its full violence. The ex- 
citement, however, of driving through a 
very broken country after dark in war- 
time, prevented the blood from stagnat- 
ing in one’s veins, and my plucky little 
horse got briskly over the ground. 

It was after nine when I reached Rethel, 
having met with no kind of interference. 
At Rethel, which was occupied by a slen- 
der German garrison, I was lucky enough 
to find a clean bed, in a fair country inn. 
The cold, however, was almost as biting 
within my chamber as outside. 

Leaving Rethel early on the morning 
of December 26th, I soon changed the 
broken, picturesque scenery of the Ar- 
dennes for the comparatively monotonous 
plains of Champagne, where only a few 
inches of soil overlie a hungry kind of 
chalk. With the view of creating some 
humus, an enterprising person— Mon- 
sieur St. Denis —has planted vast tracts 
with Scotch fir, which wher cleared away, 
after a period of years, are found to im- 
part some agricultural value to an other- 
wise worthless soil. 

For many miles before reaching Reims, 
the twin towers of its magnificent cathe- 
dral loomed in view across the great sweep 
of plain, suggestive of St. Peter’s standing 
out in the desolation of the Roman Cam- 
pagna. Of the thirty-two factory chim- 
neys which I counted as I approached 
nearer, only twelve were sending out any 
smoke, giving proof of the large extent of 
suffering entailed by the cessation of em- 
ployment. Either from want of confidence 
or the impossibility of procuring fuel in 
war time to keep the woollen factories 
going, the merchants of Reims all through 
the autumn had been despatching im- 
mense wagon-loads of wool across the 
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frontier into Belgium, convoys of which I 
frequently met on the road. 

As I entered Reims early in the after- 
noon and was whipping up my horse ina 
rather narrow thoroughfare, I unfortu- 
nately flipped a German officer in the 
face! Instead of losing his temper, which 
might very naturally have occurred, the 
officer unconditionally accepted the apol- 
ogy which I made for my awkwardness. 

What traveller in France does not know 
Le Lion d’Or at Reims? Who has not 
felt anything but kindly towards that 
deep cathedral bell, suspended apparently 
within a few yards, which at 4.45 A.M. 
makes further rest impossible? However, 
bell or no bell, thankful enough was I to 
find shelter within the walls of that Lion 
d’Or, of which I have since complained 
so often. In the war time it was brim- 
ming over with German officers, and 
champagne corks were flying in all direc- 
tions, 

On the first occasion of my visiting the 
German commandant at Sedan, I was 
highly entertained by his sending his or- 
derly to an unoffending but well-to-do 
French resident next door to requisition a 
bottle of champagne for our immediate 
consumption. 

The bright, frosty weather which had 
accompanied me thus far now changed to 
a thin, raw, half-frozen fog, which made 
my onward progress from Reims to Dor- 
mans, in the valley of the Marne, highly 
disagreeable and precarious. The hith- 
erto dry, frost-bound road, which had re- 
sounded merrily to the tread of my horse, 
became dull and slippery, being slightly 
coated with partially thawed snow. 

It would be impossible to conceive any- 
thing more dismal than the aspect of the 
suburbs of Reims under these circum- 
stances, nor of the surrounding country, 
when the suburbs were cleared. But the 
monotony would be occasionally relieved 
by the apparition of a patrol of German 
infantry or dragoons, looming large 
through the misty air. Speaking German 
fluently, I always greeted these gentry 
with a friendly “Guten Tag,” and had 
never but once any difficulty with German 
troops at all. 

Having an English fund to administer, 
I had taken the precaution to fly the 
union-jack from my box-seat, which gave 
a somewhat imposing appearance to my 
turn-out. On one occasion I met a party 
of Gerinan infantry where the road passed 
through a forest nearer Paris. As I 


passed the detachment, a private snatched 
at my flag and carried it off. But his tri- 





umph was short-lived, for I jumped down 
and recovered it within a very few min- 
utes, the officer in command directing it to 
be handed back to me. The offending 
private was a student from Stuttgart, who 
seemed to be a frolicsome but harmless 
young fellow, not very well up in his bay- 
onet exercise, with which at first he made 
some show of keeping me at bay. 

Only on one other occasion during my 
Franco-German war experiences did I 
actually come into close contact with cold 
steel, when a suspicious French mason in 
a remote village took me for a German 
spy, and threw himself upon me knife in 
hand! But having to pass constantly at 
all hours of the day and night between 
French and Germans, I was necessarily 
exposed to all kinds of risks and misun- 
derstandings. 

On this drive to Versailles, I had with 
me a very sharp young Frenchman, called 
Charles Brasseur, as my servant. To his 
tact and honesty I attribute not a little of 
my success in getting through to Ver- 
sailles unharmed and unrobbed. Consid- 
ering that, owing to the cessation of bank- 
ing operations, I was obliged to carry 
large sums about me in gold and notes, I 
was a very tempting object of violence. 

Having to put up at such an out-of-the- 
way place as Dormans, where I first struck 
the valley of the Marne, I should infallibly 
have been regarded with extreme suspicion 
by the French inhabitants in their state of 
mental tension, for whom every stranger 
was a Prussian spy, had not my servant 
given a satisfactory account of me to the 
loafers about the inn. 

It is a grand thoroughfare that Marne 
valley, and brimful of historical asso- 
ciations. It is the great channel down 
which German hordes have poured time 
after time in their invasions of Za delle 
France. It is a wide, fertile, smiling 
valley, picturesque without presenting any 
grand features, and eminently suggestive 
of well-being and plenty. To the German, 
la France is belle mainly in the sense of 
producing plenty of food. Its northern 
slopes present magnificent exposures to 
the sun, and are thickly clothed with vine- 
yards, producing a very palatable wine. 
The rich, flat bottom of the valley, through 
which the brimming Marne winds in ma- 
jestic sweeps, produces heavy corn and 
forage crops. On the lower headlands, 
stretching into the valley from the main 
line of heights, which shut it in, frequent 
brown-tiled villages sheltered by trees give 
life to the landscape. 

The meandering habit of the Marne was 
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too much for General Ducrot, on the occa- 
sion of his famous sortie eastwards on 
November 30 and December 1, from which 
he declared he would return either vzcto- 
vieux or not at all. (He did, as a matter 
of fact, return in robust health and beaten.) 
Having crossed the Marne near the forti- 
fications of Paris, General Ducrot thought 
he would have no more trouble with that 
river. Marching eastwards, he, some 
hours later, found himself unexpectedly 
confronted with another river, and in- 
quired of his staff, “Qu’est ce donc, que 
cette riviére?” ‘C’est la Marne, mon 
général,” was the reply. “Mais nous 
venons de traverser la Marne.” “Qui, 
mon général, mais c’est la Marne encore.” 
And so it was; but geography is not a 
strong point with French officers of any 
grade. 

In the valley of the Marne /a Petite cul- 
ture is seen to great advantage. You find 
a happy blending of corn-growing with 
vineyards, pasturage, and fruit and vege- 
table growing, each peasant devoting a 
few acres to a variety of crops, thus avoid- 
ing having all his eggs in one basket. It 
is his inherited skill and versatility, as 
much as the climate, which gives the 
French peasant that advantage over ours 
which enables him to beat us in our own 
market. As far as climate is concerned, 
our own is certainly superior to the French 
for the production of such important items 
as butter and cheese, and most kinds of 
bush-fruits. 

At Charly, a village near Chateau Thier- 
ry, I halted for my midday meal, which I 
took in a restaurant swarming with blue- 
bloused peasants. My arrival in my dog- 
cart, flying a flag quite unknown to them, 
created considerable excitement, and all 
my movements were watched with the 
greatest attention, not unmixed with 
scowls and suspicion. It was no small 
relief to find myself e2 route again. 

At Ferté-sous-Jouarre, where I slept the 
fifth night out from Sedan, I struck south- 
ward out of the Marne valley, climbing 
the steep ascent to Jouarre, situate on the 
edge of a high table-land extending from 
the valley of the Marne to that of the 
Morin. I adopted this route in order to 
avoid the crush of convoys of every de- 
scription which at that time, when Lagny 
was the terminus of the eastern railway, 
were blocking up the lower end of the 
Marne valley towards Paris. 

During my thirty-mile drive from Ferté 
to Brie-Comte Robert, I met with com- 
paratively few troops, and found even the 
villages half deserted of their inhabitants 





during the latter half of the journey from 
Coulommiers onwards. The doors and 
shutters of the houses were very generally 
closed, and many of them broken through, 
presenting yawning apertures, and afford- 
ing very mitigated shelter against the bit- 
ter cold. 

Had they anticipated wintering before 
Paris, I can hardly conceive that the Ger- 
man troops would have committed such 
wanton universal havoc on houses and 
garden shelters as I subsequently wit- 
nessed with my own eyes all round Paris. 

I could understand, in the desperate 
cold of that terrible winter, their smashing 
up indiscriminately pianos, bookcases, 
garden-gates, fences, etc., to make a blaze, 
and that they should have protected their 
lower limbs with strips of drawing-room 
carpets sewn up as leg-wraps, as I saw 
them, but I should have thought that in 
the interests of self-preservation they 
would have abstained from door and win- 
dow smashing. 

Possibly much of this latter was done 
in the early autumn by the French Francs- 
tireurs, who swarmed about the suburbs 
of Paris, and may have purposely half 
wrecked the houses, with the distinct 
object of rendering them uninhabitable. 
However, a German Hauptmann remarked 
to me subsequently in the drawing-room 
of Madame Du Barry’s villa, near Ver- 
sailles, “* The German soldier is not nat- 
urally inclined to plundering and acts of 
wanton destruction, but the disposition 
thereto inevitably arises out of the state 
of war, especially when carried on ina 
rich country like France. In the Bohe- 
mian campaign of 1866 it was different, 
for we were mostly quartered in miserable 
hovels, where there was little temptation 
to pillage. We officers are powerless to 
prevent it, regrettable as it is. The fel- 
lows have broken loose from us.” 

These words, taken down at the time, 
profoundly impressed me, and threw much 
light on the necessarily demoralizing ef- 
fects of war even on a highly disciplined 
army, such as that of Germany was in the 
main. I am, however, bound to add that 
the villages in the second line of German 
occupation seemed to be held by a lower 
type of German soldiery, drawn from the 
smaller German States, than I ever beheld 
under arms on German soil. 

Of the greater offences of outrages on 
women, or breaking into and committing 
acts of violence in occupied houses, the 
German army, as far as I could gather, 
may be completely acquitted. How dif- 
ferent the case would have been had the 
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French soldiery invaded Germany, seems | by Longjumeau and Paliseau, I reached 


too probable from their historical ante- 
cedents, borne out by the remark made to 
me by a French curé at the sight of Mac- 
Mahon’s disorderly army on the march to 
Sedan: “I trembled when I reflected what 
outrages this soldiery might have perpe- 
trated on a foreign soil.” 

From Brie-Comte Robert to Versailles, 
the road was lined with endless strings of 
every kind of wagon and cart, and the 
roadside with not a few carcasses of 
horses, which had succumbed from over- 
press of work. One poor beast, near 
Longjumeau, had its head and neck raised 
up from the frozen ground, and piteously 
turned towards the passer-by. 

In consequence of the havoc which the 
ice had wrought on the pontoon-bridges 
over the Seine at Villeneuve St. George, 
all the heavy traffic, including the Feld- 
Post fourgons, had to be sent round by 
Corbeil to Lagny, making a détour as con- 
siderable as if in getting from Berdmond- 
sey to Islington you were compelled tc 
cross the Thames at Kingston instead of 
by London Bridge. 

“It was very strange, on a French high- 
road, to encounter a long string of those 
cumbrous yellow Eilwagen and their anti- 
quated postilions, with the look of which 
every traveller in Germany used to be so 
familiar. In the rear of the Eilwagen fol- 
lowed a batch of draggled, undersized 
French prisoners, escorted by a few stal- 
wart German dragoons, who looked gi- 
gantic by comparison. 

At Corbeil, where the bridge was intact, 
the rugged surface of the ice-bound Seine 
was flashing in the sun, which had at last 
shown himself again after total disappear- 
ance for several days. The dazzling white 
villas lining the river-banks, and gleaming 
out of dark clumps of trees, presented a 
most cheerful appearance—the only 
cheerful sight that had met my eyes of 
late. For the wanton destruction of sub- 
urban property had happily not extended 
quite so far south as Corbeil. 

Having letters of introduction to a 
French family resident at Essommes, ad- 
joining Corbeil, I there enjoyed the first 
hospitality it was my lot to meet with dur- 
ing my wintry drive, during which I had 
completely fallen out of the comforts of 
civilized life. The only return I could 


make for my hospitable reception was the 
gift of a box of matches — an article which 
was almost priceless in the neighborhood 
of Paris during the siege, as my hostess 
informed me. 

Proceeding in a north-westerly direction 


Jouy-en-Josas just as night was falling. 
My friends at Essommes having recom- 
mended me to their acquaintance, M. La- 
bouchere, who possessed a charming villa 
at Jouy, I was only too thankful for the 
chance of getting a night’s lodging in a 
quiet country house. 

As I entered M. Labouchere’s hall, I 
was amused to observe a broad-backed 
German officer, quartered on him, in the 
act of mounting the back stairs, bent 
nearly double under the load of a roebuck, 
the legs of which he wore round his neck, 
and which met under his chin. The 
officer had evidently been doing a little 
poaching, unbeknown to his host. 

Poaching was, indeed, during the war, 
quite the order of the day, the imperial 
preserves at Versailles, St. Cloud, St. 
Germain, and everywhere else being ap- 
parently open toall comers. At the Ver- 
sailles restaurants pheasants and hares 
were considerably below the price one is 
charged for them ordinarily in Paris. In 
fact, supplies of all kinds, which were kept 
out of Paris by the siege, found their way 
to Versailles and other suburbs, where the 
officers of the besieging army, and every 
one else who had money about him, could 
live on the fat of the land. Not even sea- 
fish was wanting. 

In M. Labouchere’s drawing-room, 
where the German officers and the family 
assembled before dinner, my friend of the 
roebuck presented Madame Labouchere 
with a quarter-pound packet of best tea, 
which had just arrived by the military 
post. 

Leaving Jouy immediately after an early 
breakfast, I drove quietly into Versailles, 
about four miles distant, reaching the 
Hotel des Reservoirs before fo A.M. on 
New Year’s eve — the eighth day out from 
Sedan. I had accomplished about one 
hundred and sixty miles with the same 
horse, who had great difficulty in keeping 
on his legs at times, owing to the highly 
slippery state of the roads. That night, 
as midnight struck, the New Year was 
ushered in by a cannonade from Mont 
Valérien. 

As luck would have it, the first person 
whom I encountered in the precincts of 
the hotel was Mr. John Furley, of the Red 
Cross Society, to whom I immediately 
handed the £100 in gold which Colonel 
Lloyd Lindsay (now Lord Wantage) had 





confided to me in London. The gold 
| reached Mr. Furley, who was just starting 
|for the army of La Loire, in the nick of 
| time. 
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My arrival at Versailles, as chief admin- 
istrator of the Dazly News Relief Fund, 
was by no means unlooked-for. In conse- 
quence, I was soon besieged with applica- 
tions of all kinds, and within a few days 
I was deep in the usual business of re- 
lief, interviewing, from morning till night, 
priests, pastors, sisters of mercy, mayors, 
municipal councillors, charitable ladies, 
and visiting the destitute. Of the latter, 
besides the native poor, to be sought out 
in their squalid quarters, there were large 
numbers collected at Versailles from the 
villages exposed to the double fire of be- 
siegers and besieged in the zone, some six 
miles wide, immediately around Paris. 

These refugees were much better cared 
for than the natives, being housed in any 
available public buildings, and fed by the 
municipality. With such buildings Ver- 
sailles abounds. For the first time, I 
should ‘imagine, in the present century, 
tenants were found to occupy them. The 
areas of the floors were portioned out in 
squares, allotted separately to families, so 
that family life was not altogether inter- 
rupted. The children, playing in the 
straw, seemed as happy as possible; but 
to the adults that sort of life must soon 
have become intolerable. 

The arrangements, on the whole, seemed 
as good as circumstances admitted of, and 
reflected great credit on the Retief Com- 
mittee of the Versailles Municipal Coun- 
cil, of which the late M. Edmond Scherer, 
laying aside his critic’s pen for the nonce, 
was a most active member. 

With this committee I established the 
most cordial relations, and was enabled to 
supplement its operations by forming a 
Ladies’ Work and Visiting Committee on 
the model of that left at Sedan. Having 
succeeded in obtaining a pass to circulate 
freely in the German lines, through the 
instrumentality of the then crown-prince 
of Prussia, I personally devoted a good 
deal of my time to visiting outlying places 
within driving distance of Versailles, and 
making inquiries as to the need and feasi- 
bility of relieving cases of distress which 
might still be existing there. But my in- 
vestigations resulted in the conviction that 
there was nothing to be done on any scale 
which would justify any attempt to organ- 
ize relief as long as the siege operations 
lasted. For the bulk of the suburban 
populations had removed either within the 





fortifications of Paris or to Versailles, or 
gone clean away to the westward. All I| 
could do was to relieve isolated cases of | 
distress as I came across them. | 

The crown-prince of Prussia, who had 


taken up his quarters at Les Ombrages, a 
charmingly rustic, straggling retreat be- 
longing to Madame André, received me 
with marked kindness, of which he gave 
solid proof by giving directions to his staff 
to furnish me with the pass above alluded 
to. The crown-prince, however, while he 
expressed his personal sympathy with the 
mission intrusted to me, warned me that 
he would not vouch for the reception I 
might meet with from his cousin, the Red- 
Prince Frederick Charles, then engaged 
with General Chanzy and the Army of La 
Loire. 

Nothing cou!d have been simpler than 
the dinner, at which the crown-prince en- 
tertained Mr. Odo Russell (afterwards 
Lord Ampthill) and myself. At this din- 
ner, at which the staff of the 3rd Army 
was present, I happened to be seated next 
to General von Stosch, at that time at the 
head of the commissariat department. 
After the conclusion of the Franco-Ger- 
man war the general was gazetted to the 
command-in-chief of the German navy. 

Observing that I had allowed one of the 
courses to pass untouched, General von 
Stosch gave mea friendly nudge, and ad- 
vised me to think better of it, as there was 
nothing else to follow. I took the hint, 
and have felt grateful to the general ever 
since. Occasionally during dinner, the 
booming of the big guns of Mont Valérien, 
called by General Blumenthal his “ Tafel- 
Musik,” wouid break in upon the conver- 
sation. 

After dinner we adjourned into a suite 
of low-roofed drawing-rooms, garnished all 
over with Scripture texts in French. In 
the centre of these, the crown-prince stood 
the whole evening with his back to the fire, 
smoking a long china pipe which our prin- 
cess-royal had painted for him. In an 
adjoining room, some officers of the staff 
played airs on one of Madame André’s 
pianos. 

On one of the Sundays I passed at Ver- 
sailles, I walked over with Monsieur Passa 
—the Protestant minister —to the mili- 
tary academy of St. Cyr. That establish- 
ment was of course closed, but the burly 
porter at once recognized M. Passa. Ad- 
dressing him, M. Passa remarked, with 
emphasis, ‘‘Au moins vous avez bonne 
mine.” To this sally the porter, who looked 
the very picture of health and jollity, re- 
plied apologetically, ‘* Oui, monsieur, mais 
je souffre moralement.” 

When at Versailles it was at first my 
habit to take my meals in the smaller 
outer restaurant of the Hotel des Reser- 
voirs. The large inner sad/e.d-manger 
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served as mess-room to the officers “des 
Grossen General-Stabes,” at the head of 
which Moltke used to march out, followed 
by the grey-headed prince of Wurtemberg, 
in command of the Garde-Corps. 

On the first occasion on which I took 
my lunch there, there was not a vacant 
chair except at the little table occupied by 
Madame la Comtesse , who obligingly 
offered me a seat, which I naturally ac- 
cepted. Before we had risen from table, 
a great clanking of scabbards was heard 
approaching from the officers’ mess-room, 
and presently the tall, slender form of the 
great Moltke appeared in the doorway. 
Advancing straight to our table, Moltke, 
addressing the countess in a quiet, melo- 
dious voice, expressed his thanks to her 
for her devotion to the nursing of the 
German wounded. 

Almost any afternoon Moltke was to be 
seen, with his hands folded behind his 
back, pacing the parterres at the back of 
the chateau, dedicated by Le Grand Mo- 
narque “& toutes les gloires de la France.” 
Within those very walls the king of Prus- 
sia, in the early days of that month of 
January, 1871, was crowned emperor of 
Germany in the presence of the assembled 
German princes! 

During my stay at Versailles, I went by 
invitation tolunch with some German off- 
cers quartered at Sévres. After lunch 
one of them gave me a mount, and ac- 
companied me on horseback through the 
woods to the left, towards St. Cloud, to a 
German siege-battery, which had just been 
unmasked, and which commanded a splen- 
did view of Paris. The German battery 
faced the French battery, at Le Point du 
Jour, where the Seine passes out of the 
fortifications to the south of Paris. The 
point where we were standing seemed two 
miles distant from the French guns, one 
of which fired in our direction as we were 
looking that way. 

About a year after the conclusion of the 
war, I received a begging letter, addressed 
to me in England, written in very bad 
French, from the same German officer, 
who recalled himself to my recollection, 
to quote his own words, as “l’officiér qui 
vous a montré Paris & cheval.” The let- 
ter, dated from Mayence, contained the 
modest request that I should lend the 
writer seven hundred thalers! 

To the best of my recollection, the sun 
never shone once during my three weeks’ 
sojourn at Versailles. A raw, frozen mist 





prevailed almost constantly, and the pave- 
ments and roads were half coated with 
ice anda thin sprinkling of snow, making 





locomotion extremely painful to man and 
beast. I have never before, or since, ex- 
perienced so unbroken a spell of utterly 
detestable weather. 

On one of the worst days, I was pass- 
ing along the broad Avenue de Paris, late 
in the afternoon, when I observed a 
threadbare but distinguished looking grey- 
haired Frenchman, of the old school, fur- 
tively picking up the fallen twigs under 
the trees lining the avenue. Even to those 
who could pay for it, fuel was at famine 
prices at Versailles. It was painful to 
think how small a blaze this poor old gen- 
tleman could have lighted in his attic with 
his few twigs ! 

Of this kind of respectable distress, 
shunning the public gaze and very diffi- 
cult of access, there was an unusual 
amount at Versailles, which is always a 
favorite retreat of retired and pensioned 
Officers. I was pained to hear of one of 
those elderly French gentlemen, of good 
family, getting his ears boxed by a young 
German officer. Through the Ladies’ 
Committee, which I had instituted, I was 
enabled to bring relief home to some of 
this class. 

Versailles was naturally the headquar- 
ters of British special correspondents, as 
well as of the German armies; our even- 
ings, in consequence, were lively enough. 
Nor did Mr. Odo Russell, nor General 
Walker, who was attached to the staff of 
the crown-prince, hold aloof from our en- 
tertainments. Onone occasion, I had the 
pleasure of having as my guests both Mr. 
Odo Russell— whom I had safely con- 
voyed into Sedan some weeks previously 
—and Dr. W. H. Russell, the father of 
the race of special correspondents. To 
Mr. Sydney Hall, the well-known artist, I 
was indebted not only for agreeable so- 
ciety, but for the lucky recovery of a belt 
full of gold pieces, which I mislaid ina 
public part of the hotel. Mr. Hilary Skin- 
ner, the well-known correspondent of the 
Daily News, whose conversational powers 
none of his friends are likely to dispute, 
contributed largely to the general enter- 
tainment ; and once we were favored with 
the visit of Mr. Archibald Forbes, who 
had ridden over from Margency, on the 
north side of Paris. On that occasion 
the Daily News was represented in full 
force. At Versailles, too, I first made the 
acquaintance of that fascinating personage, 
Laurence Oliphant. Mr. Oliphant was at 
that time acting as 7zmes correspondent 
with the army operating under the orders 
of the grand duke of Mecklenburg, who, 
as Mr. Oliphant informed me, always 
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greeted him on his first appearance in the 
morning with the somewhat equivocal 
salutation, “Good-bye, Oliphant; good- 
bye.” 

While at Versailles, 1 seized every op- 
portunity of conversing with German offi- 
cers — generally on military topics. But 
I have a vivid recollection of some impres- 
sive remarks made to me by a young 
officer, whom the outbreak of the war 
found in business in Birmingham, on 
quite a different subject — viz., missionary 
work. “It is of little use,” he argued, 
“sending out missionaries to the heathen 
to preach one kind of gospel, while resi- 
dent traders and others, professors of the 
Christian religion, practise just the oppo- 
site. We ought to begin the other way — 
practise first, and preach afterwards.” 

On January 18th Versailles had_ re- 
sounded with all kinds of festivities 
amongst the German officers, who were 
celebrating their emperor’s birth or name- 
day. A grand dinner was given at the 
prefecture, where the emperor himself 
resided, and before which a couple of sen- 
tinels paced backwards and forwards day 
and night. 

While at Versailles Mr. Odo Russell 
occupied a very modest apartment, in an 
upper story of the house occupied by Dr. 
W. H. Russell in the Place Hoche. He 
always went on foot and unattended to the 
prefecture. On one occasion, as he in- 
formed me himself, when he had occasion 
to visit the emperor, he had slipped in be- 
tween the sentries — I presume, when they 
both had their backs turned. Perceiving 
Mr. Russell just in time to collar him, one 
of the men roughly demanded, “ Wo gehen 
sie denn hin?” Mr. Russell did not make 
a diplomatic incident of this. Mr. Rus- 
sell told me also that in the course of 
conversation, the late emperor William 
observed to him that this was his third 
entry into France with German armies ; 
and that on the second occasion — z.2., in 
1815 —he remembered dancing with Lady 
William Russell, Mr. Odo Russell’s moth- 
er. Readers of the crown-prince’s journal 
may remember the passage which de- 
scribes the ordinary after-dinner evenings 
at the prefecture being devoted to nap- 
ping, when the conversation flagged, show- 
ing that emperors and princes are not 
exempt from human infirmities. 

January Igth was a rude awakening 
from the festivities of the day before. It 
was somewhat analogous to the Duchess 
of Richmond’s ball before Waterloo. I 
cannot aver that the great Moltke was 


caught napping, but most other people | box at the opera. 
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were, when the guns of Mont Valérien 
and the French field-batteries, advanced 
towards the heights of Montretout, opened 
unexpectedly on the German lines in ad- 
vance of Garches and St. Cloud. 

It was the beginning of the last and 
famous sortie from Paris under General 
Trechu. Quite unaware that anything un- 
usual was going to happen, I had made 
an early start from Versailles, and at about 
8.30 A.M. found myself unexpectedly al- 
most between two fires. I had reached 
the low ground, where the high arches of 
the aqueduct of Marly show conspicuously 
above the road to St. Germain. Every 
height on all sides of me was belching 
forth shot and shell, and the air was rent 
with all kinds of exploding missiles — 
those from the German batteries passing 
clean over my head, while the French 
failed to reach me. 

It was a tremendous artillery duel; but 
I could at first make out nothing else. 
Later on, however, as I mounted the ter- 
race of St. Germain and took up my sta- 
tion at the pavilion Henri IV., by the aid 
of a field-glass lent me by a German offi- 
cer I could descry something of the move- 
ment of the contending forces. 

The 4th German corps, brought round 
from the north side of Paris, had just 
reached the south-western slope of Mont 
Valérien, and was in the act of taking the 
French in the rear as they advanced to- 
wards the Park of Buzenval. I made out 
with the glass the horse-artillery guns un- 
limbering, and the horses standing out 
against the sky on the horizon line. 

This opportune arrival of the 4th corps 
was the turning-point of the fight, which 
ended disastrously for the French. Ow- 
ing to the failure of General Ducrot, who 
lost his way in the low ground about 
Rueil, to reach the field of battle in time 
with his division, the French never had 
any chance of success. The failure of 
this final sortie led to the armistice which 
was agreed to ten days later. 

Having been intrusted with letters and 
papers for Miss Coutts Trotter —an el- 
derly lady residing in a charming villa on 
the slopes of the terrace of St. Germain — 
I called while the battle was proceeding, 
to deliver my packets. Miss Coutts Trot- 
ter was sagacious enough to remain at her 
post throughout the war, knowing ful! well 
that her presence alone could have pro- 
tected her property from devastation. 
From the windows of Miss Trotter’s villa, 
high upraised above the Seine at its feet, 


| we could view the battlefield as from a 


But we were too dis- 
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tant to see any of its horrible details, and 
were just out of range. ‘There were, in 
fact, two bends of the Seine between us 
and the fighting, which was raging about 
three miles away. 

It was, however, sufficiently near to be 
exciting, especially as shortly before I 
had seen a cannon-ball or shell bury itself 
on the bank of the Seine just below. 
By Miss Trotter’s pressing invitation, I 
agreed to remain the night at her villa, 
where, in full view of the cannonade, we 
sat down toan excellent déjeuner. Inmy 
bedroom adjoining, I found an English 
housemaid airing my clean sheets before 
the fire. What a contrast with the scene 
outside. Looking out of my window after 
nightfall, 1 could see lines of camp-fires, 
marking the heights which had been con- 
tested during the day. Next morning, 
January 2oth, at 4 A.M., when I opened 
my shutters and looked out into the pitchy 
darkness, the rattle of musketry made it- 
self so distinctly heard, that I was per- 
suaded that the battle was beginning over 
again. Such, however, was not the case. 
1 understand that the firing proceeded 
from a French battalion which had lost its 
way — perhaps one of General Ducrot’s 
— coming unexpectedly into contact with 
the enemy. 

In order to get more correct information 
as to the result of the battle of the previ- 
ous day than was obtainable at St. Ger- 
main, I drove back to Versailles, and 
learned how completely the sortie had 
failed. In the afternoon I returned to my 
hostess with the news, which she was very 
anxious to have. 

Early next morning, Saturday, January 
21st, I continued on my way northward, 
making for Margency, where Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes had invited me to spend the 
Sunday with him. Following the road 
between the vast forest of St. Germain on 
my left, and the Seine on my right, below 
me, as far as Maisons, I enjoyed as much 
of the extensive view over the plain of 
Argenteuil as the frozen mist admitted of. 
The bridge having been blown up which, 
before the war, carried the road over the 
Seine from Maisons to Sartrouville, I was 
reduced to crossing the river by the rail- 
way bridge, which somehow had escaped 
destruction. Striking northward from 
Sartrouville, in order to give the French 
guns a somewhat wider berth than Mr. 
Forbes was in the habit of doing in mak- 
ing a shorter cut to Margency, I made for 
Ermon station — a sort of Clapham Junc- 
tion on the north side of Paris. 

Neither at Versailles nor at St. Ger- 
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main was there much visible destruction 
of property, both places having retained 
theirinhabitants. But anything approach- 
ing the wanton destruction and general 
air of desolation which prevailed at and 
around Ermon on that January afternoon 
I never in my life experienced. Not a 
human being was to be seen anywhere; 
not a window was unbroken; not a door 
was on its hinges; not a fence nor gate 
was standing; and every lawn and waste 
place was strewn with some sort of paper 
litter, myriads of torn and untorn letters 
and accounts lying scattered everywhere. 
Every house, excepting an occasional one 
occupied by a superior officer, and every 
chest of drawers in every house for miles 
round, had been turned inside out. The 
ground was white with a double coating of 
snow and paper litter, and the air thicken- 
ing with frost and fog. 

It was getting dusk when I drove into 
the precincts of the villa occupied by Mr. 
Archibald Forbes at Margency. This 
villa had been assigned to Mr. Forbes by 
direction of the crown-prince of Saxony, 
to whose headquarters he was attached, as 
Daily News war correspondent, It was 
while thus engaged that Mr. Forbes 
achieved the beginning of his great repu- 
tation. 

We spent our Sunday in visiting the 
northern suburban retreats of Parisians, 
of which Montmorency forms the centre, 
In the morning: we penetrated eastwards 
as far as Villiers-le-Bel, where a train was 
drawn up, in the act of disgorging German 
infantry, just brought back from St. Quen- 
tin, whither they had been conveyed as 
reinforcements to General Goeben, who 
gained the battle of St. Quentin on the 
same day on which the sortie from Paris 
took place. 

Near Villiers-le-Bel we encountered a 
party of officers of the Cuirassiers of the 
Guard, whose white tunics were at first 
hardly distinguishable from the surround- 
ing snow. To my agreeable surprise, on 
coming close up to them, I recognized 
among them a Prussian baron, an old ac- 
quaintance, with whom I had made excur- 
sions in Switzerland. The baron at once 
gave me an invitation to mess for the fol- 
lowing day, when I should be passing 
through their lines. 

In the afternoon Mr. Forbes and I vis- 
ited the Lake of Enghien and the villa, 
where, in a sort of garden-room, was then 
to be seen the famous statue of Madame 
George Sand by her son-in-law. There she 
reclined in a half-recumbent pose, her head 
resting on her hand, supported by the bent 
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elbow. A still freezing desolation reigned 
around—a not altogether unbecoming 
setting for that grave, reposeful marble 
figure ! 

At some very unearthly houron Monday 
morning, when it was pitch dark and the 
thermometer somewhere near zero, Mr. 
Forbes woke me up, asking whether I felt 
inclined to accompany him, then and there, 
to a bombardment which he confidently 
expected would open before daylight from 
a fort near St. Denis. I respectfully de- 
clined, and several hours later, but still 
not late, —z.¢., about 8 A.M., — started on 
my road north-eastward in my dog-cart, 
drawn by my indefatigable little horse, 
which had not, I am ashamed to say, en- 
joyed even a Sabbath’s rest. 

Nothing could be more friendly than the 
reception 1 met with from the baron and 
his brother officers. Hitherto, whenever 
urintroduced I had encountered a Prus- 
sian * Junker,” I had found him cold and 
stiff as steel. But the thaw was now 
complete. We had oysters and cham- 
pagne for lunch, and the famous pea-sau- 
sage appeared at dinner, as main ingredi- 
ent in a most excellent soup. 

At about 9 P.M. I took my leave, hav- 
ing been provided with the watchword, in 
case of being challenged on my road to 
Dammartin, where I was to pass the night. 
However, before I had got half-way, the 
combination of an excellent dinner and the 
frosty air resulted in my dropping off to 
sleep, and the watchword dropping out of 
my mind. I was fortunately unchallenged, 
and, on presenting the billet with which I 
had been provided for a night’s lodging at 
Dammartin, was accommodated with a 
mattress on the floor of a coachbuilder’s 
between twocarriages. Beyond Dammar- 
tin there was little or no evidence of dev- 
astation. It was aninexpressible relief to 
pass once more through villages wearing 
something of a peaceful air, imparted by 
the unwonted spectacle of unsmashed 
doors and windows. 

W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


WHEN the news was flashed from Ven- 
ice that Robert Browning had died, men 
felt as of old they felt when a great king 
had passed away — one who, at a time of 
change, had absorbed the new aims and 
thoughts of his nation while they were yet 


unshaped, who had given them form in | 





himself, and sent them forth alive and 
fresh, to be loved and used by his folk, 
and who, continuing to shape and reshape 
them with more and more completeness, 
had himself quietly grown into such a 
power that he impressed the seal and spirit 
of his personality upon the character of his 
people. The movement is slow of such a 
life and the strife is long, but at last, and 
when the best of his work is done, he 
comes forth, recognized as one of the 
spiritual kings, listened to by all as one of 
the prophets of mankind. This was the 
history of Robert Browning. He waited 
long, without complaint, without preten- 
sion, for his recognition by men of good- 
will; and he had the happy fortune to 
attain it before he died. He had loved 
men, and he lived long enough to feel that 
they loved him. It is not the common 
lot; but his courage, his joyfulness, his 
consistent soundness of mind, deserved 
that gratification. 

We look back over a space of fifty-seven 
years to his first poem. ‘“ Pauline” was 
sent to press in January, 1833 ; and though 
it is exceedingly immature, yet there has 
been rarely any youthful poem which more 
clearly foretold that a new world of poetry 
was about to open its doors to men. It 
has absolutely nothing to do with the past. 
There is, it is true, the sound in it of the 
blank verse of Shelley, but it does not 
belong to any of the separate countries, 
which yet had one atmosphere, of the 
world in which Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, Byron and Shelley, Keats and 
Scott, thought and felt. It was part of 
the first rush of a new wave of emotion 
and thinking upon the shores of England.* 


* Isay “‘part of the wave,’’ because, even before 
** Pauline,’”?’ Tennyson had begun to write, and the 
same new elements, though mingled more with past 
motives, appeared in hispoems. ‘* The Supposed Con- 
fessions ofa Sensitive Mind not in Unity with Itself,” 
**The Poet,’? and **The Poet’s Mind,” ** Love and 
Death,”’ the manner of the “ Sleeping Beauty” —all 
published in 1830— illustrate the new paths into which 
poetry was turning. The same things jut out in the 
poems of his brother. ‘They are still more marked in 
the poems of 1832. ‘*The Palace of Art” is steeped 
in them. The “ Lotus-Eaters”’ strikes another note 
of the same theme; and the “‘ Lovers’ Tale,” published 
privately in 1833, may be compared throughout with 
** Pauline.”” How like, we say, yet how different! 
Nothing would be more fascinating than to isolate the 
new elements in Tennyson’s works from 1830 to 1833, 
but our business is with Browning. May it still be 
long before we have to write of Tennyson as we are 
doing now of Browning. And it seems as if it would 
be long, for his last volume is full of poems so fair, so 
strongly wrought, so joyful in their strength, so pathetic, 
and so passionate that we seem to be reading the work 
of a man of thirty-five, in the plenitude of power. 
Goethe wrote wel] at eighty years of age, but there 
was no youth in his works. There is nothing in litera- 
ture which resembles the young strength and feeling of 
this book by a man of eighty but the production of the 
** Edipus at Colonus”’ by Sophocles, if it be true that 
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His poetry of introspection which asked, 
“Who am I, whence have I come, whither 
am I going?” began in it. His poetry 
which grew more and more eager round 
theological questions, with a wholly new 
turn in the theology — which went below 
dogma to the impassioned human desires 
out of which dogma had grown — began 
in it. His poetry which asked what was 
the aim of human life, what was the mean- 
ing of its problem, why the strife was so 
hard, and what was the use of it — and 
which asked this, not for the world at 
large, but for the individual in the world 
— began in it. His poetry, which deter- 
mined to represent not what was common 
to human nature, to all men, but what was 
special in different types of humanity, and 
special to individual phases of each type, 
began in it. Moreover, there arose in it, 
as also in Tennyson — but in Tennyson it 
was less original, more on the model of 
past poetry —a new kind of natural de- 
scription, or rather a new element in nat- 
ural description, the subtile differentiation 
of which is too long to speak of now, but 
which is more composed, more invented, 
more infused with intellect, less drawn on 
the spot from nature, more surcharged 
with humanity, more passionate, more 
conceived in color less in line, more illus- 
trative of the human purpose of the poem 
than had before arisen. 

This novelty in the work, connected 
with the date, is full of interest. The last 
great poetry had closed about ten years 
before, in the deaths of Shelley and Keats. 
Both of them felt, but Shelley less than 
Keats, because he was away from En- 
gland, that the world in which they lived 
was exhausted of beauty, interest, and ex- 
citement. There was none of that popular 
emotion which flowing from the minds 
and hearts of men kindles a poet and 
forces him into creation. The storm 
which followed on the Revolution of 
France had blown itself out, and Shelley, 
after in vain striving to excite himself 
with the struggle for Hellenic liberty, took 
to love-ssongs and metaphysics, while 
Keats fled back to Greece and to medieval 
Italy for subjects. Then, in a dead back- 
water of exhaustion, pretty little poems of 
pot-pourri sentiment and dric-a-brac de- 
scription, like those of Mrs. Hemans, 
delighted and enfeebled the cultivated 
world. But a new excitement which 
stirred the dead bones now came on En- 
gland. The Reform movement was born, 


> drama was given to Athens when Sophocles was so 
ti) 


and though the poets did not write about 
it, yet they breathed the atmosphere of 
passion in which the country lived. They 
were no longer forced to go to Greece and 
Italy to stir themselves into creation. 
They found their impulse in their own 
country and their own age. They took 
that excitement, and they changed it in 
themselves into an excitement on ques- 
tions of the soul, of life, of human nature, of 
nature herself. The political ideal aroused 
in them the conception of a new spiritual 
ideal. The stir, the life, the battle in En- 
gland did not become subjects which the 
muse could treat, but they awoke the muse 
from slumber and filled her with eagerness 
to do her own work; and as the ground 
temper of the world had changed since 
the time of Shelley and Byron, since it no 
longer looked backwards, but forwards, 
the work of poetry also changed, and 
looked also forward. But the new ele- 
ments of the soul of poetry were all in 
confusion, mingled and tossed together 
like a sea in the centre of a hurricane, 
tumbling up and down, no ordered run in 
the waves —elements unable to be han- 
dled, seized, or isolated, their relations to 
each other unknown, their tendencies only 
guessed at, what they would be when crys- 
tallized as yet unimagined — so that we do 
not wonder at the tentativeness, the ob- 
scurity, almost the muddle of a poem like 
“ Pauline.” It is eminently representa- 
tive of the fitful, strange, tormented, 
moody, wayward time ; but, while we say 
this, we must remember that the trouble 
and fantasy of that time, its agony and 
waywardness, were not those of age, but 
of growth, not of an exhausted, but of a 
new-born period. Therefore their evil, in 
growth, would be eliminated — if the poet 
were true, and if his age pursued nobility. 
This was the case with Browning, and the 
growth was swift. In “ Paracelsus,” pub- 
lished two years later than “ Pauline,” in 
1835, the vague thoughts of “ Pauline” 
had taken clear form; the poet became 
master of his ideas, and gave them lumi- 
noussshape; the waves ran in one direc- 
tion before a steady wind. 

Simultaneously with the political excite- 
ment and with the new poetic movement 
arose a theological excitement and a reli- 
gious reform. It took two distinct shapes. 
One looked backward to find the perfec- 
tion to which it aspired ; the other looked 
forward to a like perfection. Both wished 
to bring religion home to the people, and 
the practical effect of both has been great. 
One was the movement which Newman 





led, and the other the movement which 
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Maurice led. The only thing 1 wish to 
mark in them was common to both. It 
was their passion, their eagerness, their 
sense that a new world was beginning, 
their indignation at the apathy of the age 
just behind them in all matters of the soul 
with God, of the nation conceived as hav- 
ing a duty to God. “Let us re-create 
theology and religious life as its form,” 
they cried; and, what is more, they did 
that work. 

This impulse, unlike the political one, 
could unite itself to poetry, and express 
its more ideal portion in verse. It was an 
impulse which had to do with the soul, 
with hopes, pleasures, and aspirations be- 
yond the world, with the shaping of the 
right way of living, with nature, with the 
heart of man, and God. It was immedi- 
ately taken up by Browning. It was not, 
save very slightly, taken up by Tennyson 
till 1842, when such poems as the * Two 
Voices” and the “Vision of Sin” ap- 
peared ; till 1850, when “ In Memoriam ” 
concentrated all its questions round the 
problem of loss and sorrow. To Brown- 
ing, on the contrary, the whole theologi- 
cal matter in its application to the ques- 
tion, “* What is the meaning and the end 
of this life?” was always dear, and con- 
tinued dear to him for more than half a 
century of work. In “ Paracelsus” the 
way he meant to meet the problem and his 
view of it were clearly laid down, and from 
that view he has never swerved. What 
he said there, he went on saying in a hun- 
dred different fashions through the whole 
of his poetic life. In “ Pauline” we have 
the same view, but unshaped, in broken 
bits, like elements in solution; uncom- 
bined, but waiting the flash of electricity 
through them, which will mingle them, in 
their due proportions, into a composite 
substance, having a clear form,.and capa- 
ble of being used for adistinct purpose. 
That flash was sent through the confused 
elements of “ Pauline,” and the result was 
‘** Paracelsus.” 

This is the history of the poet at his be- 
ginning in relation to the time at which he 
began. I have no intention of dealing 
with “ Paracelsus,” or with the wonderful 
world that was created after it. That were 
too large a task ; for surely no other mod- 
ern poet has had a greater variety than 
Browning within his well-defined limits. 
Nor can I attempt, in the few hours given 
me to write this article, to define the main 
lines of his work, or the main character- 
istics of his genius. That should be the 
result of some months of careful reading 
of his poems as a whole, and of careful 
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thought. It may be years, indeed, before 
we can stand enough apart from him, and 
from that deceiving atmosphere of the 
contemporary, to see clearly what he has 
done, to give it its just value, and to dis- 
tinguish those powers and their pleasures 
which are unique in it, as well as useful 
for the growth of the imagination and the 
soul in man. The dead, who have been 
great, pass through a period of enthusiasm 
for their work —then of depreciation of 
it; and then from the balance of the two 
extremes arises at last the just apprecia- 
tion which allots them their true place in 
the temple of poetry. Our grandchildren 
will know the judgment of time on Brown- 
ing. Only one thing is quite clear. That 
judgment will give him a lofty seat and a 
distinct one; and I believe, if I may ven- 
ture to prophesy, that, among the whole 
of the English-speaking peoples, and in 
proportion as they grow in thought, in 
spirituality, and in love of men and women, 
the recognition and the praise of the main 
body of Browning’s poetry will also grow, 
and grow into a power the reach of which 
we Cannot as yet conceive. 

What I have yet to say will be taken up 
with “ Pauline.” That is a matter small 
enough to treat of in an article so necessa- 
rily occasional as this. Nevertheless, it 
has its own interest. Had “ Pauline” 
been rejected from his works by Brown- 
ing — were it as poor, as imitative, as the 
first efforts of poets commonly are, we 
should have no right to speak of it. But 
he has republished it; he felt there was 
stuff below its immaturity; he knew it 
was original and of its time, and that in 
the history of his poetic development it 
had a distinct place. It was crude and 
extravagant ; “‘ good draughtsmanship and 
right handling,” he says himself, “ were 
far beyond the artist at that time ;” but 
he was right, though “with extreme re- 
pugnance and purely of necessity,” in 
retaining it. Itis valuable for the history 
of poetry, and it is valuable for the history 
of his own development. 

It is a fragment of a larger design; of a 
poem which was to represent, as in dra- 
matic contrast, various types of human 
life. Of these types, some were put aside, 
or worked up afterwards with other poems. 
“ Paukine ” is the presentation of the type 
of the poet. 

It is remarkable that even at the age of 
twenty years Browning had chosen one of 
his methods, and chosen it for life. Even 
to his latest book he pursued this con- 
trasted dramatization of characters, setting 
type over against type, and specialties of 
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the one type over against another, with- 
out, strange to say, any power of making 
atrue drama. The character drawing is 
superb, but the characters do not clash or 
cohere to form a dramatic whole. They 
stand apart, like peaks inan Alpine range, 
each clear and proud, but the attempt to 
co-ordinate them fails. Here in “ Pau- 
line” we have the poet, but the poet in 
the confused, chaotic time of which I have 
spoken. We find him caught by love and 
hiding in his love froma past he longed 
to forget. He had sought wild dreams of 
beauty and good, strange, fair worlds, and 
the end was vanity. The past was dead, 
but its ghost haunted him and made him 
forever restless —the shame of failure, of 
hopes grown craven, was ever with him. 
Once he had “sung like one entering 
bright halls,” but he had not been true to 
his aspiration. He had fallen, out of the 
enthusiasm which took him beyond him- 
self, under the dominion of self, and all the 
glory departed. And a fine simile of his 
soul as a young witch whose blue eyes 


As she stood naked by the river springs 
Drew down a god, 


but who, as he sat in the sunshine on her 
knees singing of heaven, saw the mockery 
in her eyes, and vanished, tells, with much 
of the after-force of Browning, of how the 
early ravishment departed, slain by self- 
scorn that sprang from self-worship. Then 
he tells, in contrast with this, of the rev- 
erence and love he had, and which still 
survives, for one great poet whom he calls 
“ Suntreader,” and who may be Shelley, 
and this adoration at the root of his 
soul keeps him “not wholly lost.” To 
strengthen this self-forgetful element, the 
love of Pauline has now come, and some- 
thing of the old joy returns. A new im- 
pulse has arisen on him out of the uni- 
verse. Let me take it, he cries, and sing 
on 
fast as fancies come: 

Rudely, the verse being as the mood it paints.* 


This is the exordium, and it is Browning 
all over —the soul aspiring, the failure to 
realize the aspiration, the despair; and 
then the new impulse coming whence men 
know not, which bids the soul aspire 
again. It is failure, then, that makes 
growth possible, and bids man, uncon- 
tented, reach upwards to God, from whom 
the new impulse has come. 

Then he strips his mind bare. What 


* A line which lays down one of the critical rules in 
accordance with which Browning wishes the metrical 
movement of his verse to be judged. 





are his elements? he asks. The first is 
(and it is Browning’s conviction concern- 
ing all men and women—the root of his 
clear impersonation of them in which he 
excels all modern poets) an intense and 
living personality, linked to self-suprem- 
acy, and to a principle of restlessness 


Which would be all, have, see, know, taste, 
feel all. 


But this would plunge him, “ while con- 
fined in clay,” into the depths of self, were 
it not that imagination also is there, and 
never fails — imagination which bears him 
beyond himself! With that there is also 


A need, a trust, a yearning after God, 


which forces him to see God everywhere, 
to always feel his presence, to know, even 
when most lost, that one beyond him is 
acting in him. 

Of these, imagination, fed by ancient 
books and tales, made him creative, so 
that he was all he read of — “a god wan- 
dering after beauty,” or 


a high-crested chief 
Sailing with troops of friends to Tenedos. 


Never was anything more clear than these 
lives out of himself, never anything clearer 
than what he saw — and the lines in which 
he records the vision have all the sharp- 
ness and beauty of his after-work. 


Mom... 
On the dim clustered isles in the blue sea, 
The deep groves, and white temples and wet 
caves: 
And nothing ever will surprise me now — 
Who stood beside the naked Swift-footed, 
Who bound my forehead with Proserpine’s 
hair. 


“Yet it is strange,” he goes on, “that 
having these things — God in me urging 
me upwards, imagination making mine an 
infinite world, I should aim so low, seek 
to win the mortal and material, strive for 
the possible, not the impossible — even 
while there was, beyond all I could con- 
ceive of myself in God, ‘a vague sense of 
powers folded up in me,’ which, developed, 
would make me master of the universe.” 

But now, having aimed low, he fell into 
the sensuous life — and remorseful, sought 
in self-restraint peace — turning the mind 
against itself ; but there was no rest gained 
thereby. For itis one of Browning’s root 
ideas that peace is not gained by self-con- 
trol, but by letting loose passion on noble 
things. Notin restraint, but in the con- 
scious impetuosity of the soul to the high- 
est, is the wisdom of life. A hundred 
after-poems are consecrated to this idea. 
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So, giving up that, the poet returned to 
song. But song alone did not content 
him. Music— the music of which Brown- 
ing alone, with Milton, has written well, 
and the love of which appeared in this 
first poem —claimed him, and painting, 
and then the study of the great poets, in 
whom he “explored passion and mind for 
the first time ;” till now his soul, fed at 
these great springs, rose into keen life; 
all his powers burst forth, and he gazed 
on all things, all systems and schemes, 
and heard ineffable things unguessed by 
man. Then he vowed himself to liberty, 
to the new world that liberty was to bring, 
where 


Men were to be as gods, and earth as heaven. 


All Plato entered into him; it seemed he 
had the key to life; his soul rese to meet 
the glory he conceived. 

And then he turned to prove his 
thoughts, turned to 


Men and their cares and hopes and fears and 


Joys ; 
And as | pondered on them all I sought 
How best life’s end might be attained —an 
end 
Comprising every joy. 


But as he looked the glory vanished, as if 
it were a dream dissolved by the touch of 
reality :— 
I said ’twas beautiful 

Yet but a dream —and so adieu to it! 
First went my hopes of perfecting mankind, 
And faith in them, then freedom in itself 
And virtue in itself, and then my motives, ends 
And powers and loves, and human love went 

last. 


But, strange to say, this seemed his suc- 
cess; he had gained the world. As old 
feelings left, new powers came — wit, 
mockery, intellectual force, a grasp on 
knowledge; and they were his because 
that aspiration for the unknowable had 
gone. God, too, had vanished in this sat- 
isfaction, and inthe temple where he had 
been knelt troops of shadows, and they 
cried — Hail, King! 

Then, as the position given above is 
like that which Wordsworth relates as 
his, when after the vanishing of his ex- 
pectations from the French Revolution he 
found himself without love but with keen 
powers of analyzing human nature —and 
was destroyed thereby. — so the passage 
which follows, and which is exceedingly 
remarkable, is built on the same theme as 
that which Tennyson has used in the 
‘“* Palace of Art:” 
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The shadows cry, 
** We serve thee now, and thou shalt serve no 
more ! 
Call on us, prove us, let us worship thee! ” 
And I said, ‘* Are ye strong! Let fancy 
bear me 
Far from the past.’? And I was borne away 
As Arab birds float sleeping in the wind, 
O’er deserts, towers, and forests, I being 
calm; 
And I said, ‘*7 have nursed up energies, 
They will prey on me.’? And a band knelt 
] 


ow 

And cried, ‘‘ Lord, we are here and we will 
make 

A way for thee in thine appointed life ! 

O look on us!”’ And I said, ‘* Ye will wor- 
ship 

Me; but my heart must worship too.”’ 


He is not yet, however, wholly lost in 
self. The plaguing which drove the soul 
in the “ Palace of Art” into despair begins 
here in the felt necessity of worship. The 
shadows know that this feeling is against 
them, and they shout in answer : — 


Thyself, thou art our king! 


But the end of that is misery. His suc- 
cess is his ruin. 

Still the effort to realize all success on 
earth goes on. “I will make every joy 
mine own, and then die,” he cries; “I 
will be a poet whom the world will love, 
and find in that earthly love, satisfaction ; 
I will have full joy in music, in old lore 
loved for itself; all the radiant sights of 
nature —all human love shall be mine. 
My fulness shall be on earth.” 

Yet, “‘ when all’s done, how vain seems 
all success ;” the curse of decay and per- 
ishing ison it all. ‘And now,” he cries, 
“that I love thee, Pauline, I know in 
touching the infinite of love, that I cannot 
rest in these successes of earth; 1 cannot 
accept finality :” — 

Souls alter not, and mine must progress still ; 
I cannot chain my soul, it will not rest 
In its clay prison. 
It has strange powers and feelings and de- 
sires ; 
They live, 
Referring to some state or life they live un- 
known. 


Therefore he tries for the infinite — but 
still he will have it on earth. He will 
have one rapture to fill all the soul; he 
will have all knowledge. He will live in 
all beauty. He will have a perfect human 
soul which at some great crisis in human 
history shall break forth, and lead, and 
conquer for, the world. But when he 
tries, everywhere he is limited, his soul 
demands what his body refuses; every- 
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where he is baffled, maddened, falling 
short, chained down, unable to use what 
he conceives, to grasp what he can reach 
in thought. hating himself, imagining 
what he might be, and driven back from 
it into despair. 

What does this puzzle mean? It means 
“this earth is not my sphere ” — 


For I cannot so narrow me but that 
I still exceed it. 


“ Yet,” he continues, “ I will not yet give 
up the earth. I have lived in all human 
life; it is not enough to satisfy the undy- 
ing craving in me. Nature remains, and 
perhaps in her beauty I may find rest. I 
can live in all its life ;’? and, as he thinks, 
he is carried away by the passion of ex- 
ternal beauty mingled with his love for 
Pauline. “Come with me,” he cries, “ out 
of the world,” and there follows a noble 
passage of natural description clearly and 
subtly invented, morning, noon, and even- 
ing, with their colors and their movement, 
seen and felt as he and Pauline pass up- 
wards through the changing scenery of a 
mountain glen; a passage full of many of 
those sharpened points of description in 
which Browning, all his poetry through, 
concentrates the sentiment of a landscape 
— and a passion of the whole rises till it 
reaches the height of eagerness and joy, 
when suddenly the whole fire of it is ex- 
tinguished : — 

I cannot be immortal, nor taste all. 

O God, where does this tend — these strug- 

gling aims? 
What wouldI have? What is this s/eep which 


seems 
To bound all? Can there be a waking point 
Of crowning life? The soul would never rule; 
It would be first in all things, it would have 
Its utmost pleasure filled, but, that complete, 
Commanding, for commanding, sickens it. 
The last point I can trace is, rest, beneath 
Some better essence than itself, in weakness ; 
This is myself, not what I think should be: 
And what is that I hunger for but God? 
My God, my God, let me for once look on 
thee 
As though nought else existed, we alone! 
And as creation crumbles, my soul’s spark 
Expands till I can say, — Even from myself 
I need thee and I feel thee and I love thee; 
I do not plead my rapture in thy works 
For love of thee, nor that I feel as one 
Who cannot die; but there is that in me 
Which turns to thee, which loves or which 
should love. 
Why have I girt myself with this hell-dress ? 
Why have I labored to put out my life? 
Take from me powers and pleasures, let me 
die 
Ages, so I see thee! 





All that errs 
Is a strange dream which death will dissipate. 


Beauty has risen on him again, he makes 
an end in perfect joy. “I believe,” he 
cries, “in God and truth and love. Know 
my last state is happy, free from doubt or 
touch of fear.” 

This, again, is Browning all over. 
These are the motives of “ Paracelsus,” of 
“ Easter Day,” of “ Abt Vogler,” of “ An- 
drea del Sarto,” of “ Waring” — 


Oh, never star 
Was lost here, but it rose afar! 


of a hundred poems— motives wrought 
out with astonishing variety, in characters 
of men and women who loved nature and 
knowledge and art and love; motives con- 
sistently kept from youth to age, the child, 
in these, the father of the man; never 
better shaped, nor with greater force and 
individuality than at the trenchant and 
magnificent end of “ Easter Day,” where 
the questions and answers are like the 
clashing of sharp scimitars. Take the 
close, when driven from all earthly suc- 
cesses, and finding that to stay in them 
was to stay in ruin of the soul, he breaks 
forth : — 


Thou love of God! Or let me die, 

Or grant what shall seem Heaven almost! 
Let me not know that all is lost, 

Though lost it be —leave me not tied 
To this despair, this corpse-like bride! 
Let that old life seem mine —no more — 
With limitation as before, 

With darkness, hunger, toil, distress: 
Be all the earth a wilderness! 

Only let me go on, go on, 

Still hoping ever and anon 

To reach one eve the Better Land. 


Out of the same quarry, then, from which 
“ Pauline” was hewn, were hewn all the 
rest. The interest of this early poem is 
that the blocks are of similar shape to 
those which were afterwards used, and of 
the same stuff. But the stones, though 
quarried out, are only roughly hewn, un- 
sculptured with ornament, not fitted to 
each other, lying as it were loose about 
the quarry —as indeed in the confused 
time at which the poet then lived they 
were likely to be. 

It pleasures us thus to see the first 
shaping of unorganized thought, whe the 
thinker has afterwards built them into a 
nobly architectured temple, when he has 
been faithful to his first conceptious and 
perfected them. Few have been so con- 
sistent as Robert Browning, few have been 
so true to their early inspirations, He is 
among those men 
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Who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish 
thought. 


It is well, with this in our minds — it 
has been well, with a desire to realize this 
constancy of purpose and effort, to look 
back to his first book now that he has 
gone from us beyond the antechamber 
into the plenitude of the spaceless palace. 
Then we feel how steady, how fulfilled his 
life has been. Fifty-seven years of crea- 
tive labor! When we think of that, we 
rather rejoice than mourn. Indeed, there 
is nothing to mourn for in such a death 
coming on such a life. It was a life lived 
fully, kindly, lovingly, and at its just 
height from the beginning to the end. 
No fear, no vanity, no lack .of interest, no 
complaint of the world, no anger at criti- 
cism, no “ villain fancies,” no laziness, no 
feebleness in effort, no desire for money, 
no faltering of aspiration, no pandering of 
his gift and genius to please the world, no 
surrender of art for the sake of fame or 
filthy lucre, no falseness to his ideal, no 
base pessimism, no slavery to science yet 
no boastful ignorance of its good, no de- 
spair of men—no retreat from men into 
a world of sickly or vain beauty, no aban- 
donment of the great ideas or disbelief in 
their mastery, no enfeeblement of reason, 
such as at this time walks hand-in-hand 
with the worship of the discursive intellect 
—no lack of joy and healthy vigor, and 
keen inquiry and passionate interest in hu- 
manity — scarcely any special bias running 
through the whole of his work, an incessant 
change of subject and manner combined 
with a strong but not overweening individ- 
uality which, like blood through the body, 
ran through every vein of his labor; crea- 
tive and therefore joyful, receptive and 
therefore thoughtful, at one with humanity 
and therefore loving, aspiring to God and 
believing in God and therefore steeped to 
the lips in radiant hope; at one with the 
past, passionate with the present, and pos- 
sessing by faith an endless and glorious 
future —it was a life lived on the top of 
the wave and moving with its motion from 
youth to manhood, from manhood to old 
age ! 

Why should we mourn that he is gone? 
Nothing merely feeble has been done, 
nothing which lowers the note of his life, 
nothing we can regret as less than his 
native dignity of soul. The imaginative 
power has varied through many degrees, 
as in all artists, but it never wholly failed, 
it never lost its aspiration, it never lost its 
pleasure in creation, it never painfully 





sought for subjects. It was nourished by 
a love of beauty in nature, and by a love 
of love in man and of his wondrous ways, 
which was as keen in age as it was in early 
manhood. His last book is like the last 
look of the Phoenix to the sun before the 
sunlight enkindles the odorous pyre from 
which the new created bird will spring. 

And, as if the muse of poetry wished to 
adorn the image of his death, he passed 
away amid a world of beauty and in the 
midst of a world endeared to him by love. 
Italy was his second country. In Flor- 
ence lies the wife of his heart; in every 
city he had friends, friends not only among 
men and women, but friends in every fold 
of Apennine and Alp, in every breaking 
wave of the blue Mediterranean, in every 
forest of pines, in every church and pal- 
ace and town-hall, in every painting that 
great art had wrought, in every storied 
market-place, in every great life which 
had adorned, honored, and made romantic 
Italy, the great mother of beauty, at whose 
breasts have hung and whose milk have 
sucked all the arts and all the literatures 
of modern Europe. In Italy he died, and 
in Venice. Sea and sky and city and 
mountain glory encompassed him with 
loveliness, and their soft graciousness, 
their temperate power of joy and life made 
his death easy. There is nothing which 
is not fair about his departure, nothing 
unworthy of him, nothing which leaves 
behind one trace of pain. Why should 
we mourn him? Strong in life, his death 
was gracious. Mankind is fortunate to 
have so noble a memory. 

Nor has he left undone that which gives 
to us a further right to think happily of 
his death. He has left behind hima re- 
ligious lore of life, based on faith in a life 
to come. It is well that both our greatest 
poets in England, that is, the two greatest 
men in all our modern England, men whose 
power will be ever young when every other 
name in the last hundred years will be 
with difficulty remembered —for the poet 
is the eternal power — it is well that both, 
in an age whose intellect and imagination 
have been so weakened by outside knowl- 
edge, that it has become unable or unwill- 
ing to see God, and has no shame in 
claiming utter death as the true repose of 
men —should both maintain for us the 
mighty truths of God’s fatherhood and 
man’s perfection beyond death. 

In a material world, in a world which 
claims the reasoning of the understanding, 
apart from emotion, as the judge of all 
things, Browning never faltered in his 
claim of the spiritual as the first, as the 
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master in human nature, nor in his faith 
of God with us, making, guiding, loving 
us, and crowning us at last with righteous- 
ness and love. Ina world, the knowledge 
of whose educated men is chiefly con- 
cerned with the knowledge of death, the 
passion of which is chiefly absorbed in 
gathering treasure which the moth and the 
rust corrupt, the ideas of whose upper 
classes are decaying, which fears the fu- 
ture and clings to the past as if the morn- 
ing were there; whose culture is criticism, 
and whose outlook in life is too often the 
outlook of cynicism or sorrow or despair, 
for it sees nought but death at last as 
absolute monarch —this poet held up the 
blazing torch of life in God, of aspiration 
to that life, of an ineffable glory which 
was to fill humanity. He kept his con- 
tempt for hopelessness, his hatred for de- 
spair, his joy for eager hope, his faith in 
perfection, his pity for all effort which 
only claimed this world, for all love which 
was content to begin and end on earth — 
his reproof for all goodness and beauty 
which was content to die forever. Itisa 
mighty legacy to leave behind. 
And now Paracelsus has “attained.” 


If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day. 
You understand me? I have said enough. 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


From The National Review. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


IT has become a commonplace — which 
is too often another name for a conven- 
tional insincerity — to say on the morrow 
of a great writer’s, and especially of a 
great poet’s, death that the “ time has not 
come for any attempt to estimate the value 
of his work,” or to “ fix his future place in 
literature.” In so far as this convenient 
platitude has encouraged criticism to ab- 
Stain from the latter of these two under- 
takings, it has no doubt done excellent 
service, Any stock phrase deserves to be 
cherished which enables sensible men to 
disclaim with a good grace that ridiculous 
enterprise known as “fixing the future 
place in literature ” of a recently deceased 
poet. The appeal to Time, moreover, is 
particularly appropriate in this connection, 
because Time, who was once thought to 
require this species of anticipatory assist- 
ance in the work of classifying departed 





bards, is in reality excellently well able to 
dispense with it. He is in the habit of 
ignoring the suggestions of critical obitu- 
arists altogether, and of proceeding, in his 
own fulness, to fix the place aforesaid with 
an absolute indifference to the arrange- 
ments of any prophetic class-list which 
they have been good enough to issue for 
his guidance. 

To this extent, therefore, the familiar 
commonplace to which I have referred is 
a truism of thé most frankly self-evident 
description. Undoubtedly “the time has 
not come ” within a week, a month, a year, 
a decade, for aught one knows, of a poet’s 
death to determine what position that poet 
will hold in the estimation of his country- 
men twenty, fifty, or a hundred years 
hence. But as an excuse for shirking the 
critic’s ordinary duty of recording the total 
impression which the deceased poet’s 
works have made upon him, and of endeav- 
oring to determine how farit realizes a high, 
or the highest, ideal of what great poetry 
should be, the indolent dictum in ques- 
tion appears singularly inadequate. As 
a matter of fact, in the case of poems which 
have been long and largely studied, the 
time for performing this critical operation 
has in most cases distinctly arrived, as soon 
as ever it becomes certain that the work 
to be criticised asa whole can receive no 
further addition—a point as completely 
ascertained the day after the poet’s death 
as it is when he has been twenty years in 
his grave. No doubt it is true that in the 
first freshness of our loss, the natural 
emotions of gratitude and admiration for 
whatever of supreme poetic excellence he 
has bequeathed to us may make it hard to 
exercise critical impartiality in judging 
of his work in bulk. True also it is, no 
doubt, that a poet’s mere loftiness of intel- 
lectual stature may, when his commanding 
figure has but recently disappeared from 
view, be felt as a disturbing influence by 
those who would fain discriminate between 
his gexeric greatness as thinker and man 
of letters, and his specific power as poet. 
These however are, after all, rather sub- 
jective hindrances of the critic than objec- 
tive difficulties of his undertaking. The 
occasion for criticism is not the less ap- 
propriate and opportune because minds of 
the less critical and more impressionable 
order feel unequal to availing themselves 
of it. 

To defer the appreciation of the great 
genius and illustrious man of letters who 
has just been taken from us would be 
especially gratuitous, in that probably no 
poetic writings have ever been discussed 
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in the lifetime of their author with such 
fulness and earnestness, under their every 
aspect, intellectual, moral, and artistic, as 
those of Mr. Browning. It is impossible 
to suppose that any man qualified to form 
a definite opinion on its merits, and to 
give reasons for the faith that is in him, 
has either the judgment or its justification 
still to seek. If Mr. Browning had done 
nothing more than supply the minds of his 
countrymen with the invaluable stimulus 
which the endless disputes‘as to his genius 
and position as a poet have afforded them, 
their debt to him would be no inconsid- 
erable one. But to have moulded the 
thought of an entire generation of the peo- 
ple of a great and highly civilized country 
is an achievement which it is hardly pos- 
sible to honor in excess; and it would be 
as impossible to deny that Browning has 
done this as conspicuously for one depart- 
ment of national thought as Carlyle has 
for another. His work is related to the 
ideal life of the nation as Carlyle’s is re- 
lated to its practical life; and if his influ- 
ence has not been wielded over quite so 
long a period as was that of the author of 
“Sartor Resartus,” it has, on the other 
hand, extended over a more feverishly 
active time. Nor has its duration been 
by any means so limited as the newspaper 
obituarist, writing with a chronology of 
the poet’s works before him and counting 
years accurately enough on his fingers, 
would have us believe. From “ Pauline” 
(1835) — so runs his computation — to 
“The Ring and the Book ” (1868), thirty- 
three years; from “The Ring and the 
Book ” (1868) to “ Asolando” and death 
(1889), twenty-one years. That is to say, 
half a lifetime of * obscurity,” and another 
half lifetime of “influence.” It is an 
easy, a convenient, and a symmetrical way 
of mapping out Mr. Browning’s career ; 
but it is a little delusive. Perhaps one 
may be forgiven for suggesting that the 
period during which a great writer’s effect 
upon the mind of his time is the most 
potently formative, and the most richly 
fertilizing, does not necessarily coincide 
with that during which his name has been 
rolled most frequently round the greatest 
number of human tongues; and that, ex- 
cept on this assumption, the beginning of 
Mr. Browning’s influential period, as fixed 
in that chronology, ought unquestionably 
to be ante-dated by more than a decade. 
How great his power in reality was in 
this era of what his young and too demon- 
Strative devotees a the present day are 
accustomed to describe with superfluous 
indignation as his “ neglect,” I may possi- 
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bly fail to persuade them. There was no 
Browning Society in those days, and even 
the wisest virgin whom you took down to 
dinner was not then expected to pretend 
to understand, or even to have read “ Sor- 
dello,” as I presume to be de rigueur with 
even a foolish virgin nowadays; but the 
poet’s audience, though fewer, was not, I 
venture to think, less fit, than it is at pres- 
ent. It was only in the drawing-rooms, 
where he is now so edifyingly popular and 
so intelligently admired, that Mr. Brown- 
ing was neglected. Those years of his 
supposed obscurity, over which his latter- 
day disciples so elegantly lament, were, at 
least a full half of them, merely years in 
which his works and his fame had not yet 
emerged from the shades of the academic 
cloister into the light of the afternoon tea- 
party. Those of us who were born in the 
early —the very early — forties will re- 
member what Mr. Browning was to them 
between 1855 and 1860, when “ Men and 
Women ” was his latest work. This was 
well-nigh ten years before “ The Ring and 
the Book” first brought the poet —to 
use a phrase more odious in this con- 
nection than any other —“ into fashion,” 
and to those born at the date I have men- 
tioned, the ten years in question deter- 
mined the whole bent and direction of 
their intellectual lives. When to this one 
adds that it is by the men who passed 
from boyhood, through youth, into matu- 
rity during the period named, that the 
character of the whole generation which 
has succeeded it has been mainly fixed, it 
will be clear, I think, that the high-water 
mark of Browning’s intellectual influence 
has been materially post-dated by contem- 
porary commentators, and that the greater 
part of his solid and lasting work as a 
teacher was accomplished before he at- 
tained to popularity —the popularity of 
his later days —at all. 

It is not, therefore, from his disciples 
of this most inspiriting and masterful 
period of his life that any undue deprecia- 
tion of his poetic genius is to be appre- 
hended. Black, indeed, would be their 
ingratitude if they could ever forget what 
they owe to him. Nay, who ever does, 
who ever can forget the poet, be he who 
he may, of his intellectual awakening — 
the magician of his sixteenth, his seven- 
teenth, or perhaps his eighteenth year, 
whose wand and incantations commanded 
and enthralled him onward and onward 
through early manhood, up to the very 
confines of middle age? Why, it would 
be far more difficult to forget, and cer- 
tainly far more impossible to disparage 
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him, than it would be to forget or dispar- 
age that earlier enchanter of the senses 
and the impressions, that fairy prince of 
poetry, the touch of whose lips flashed life 
in an instant through every chamber of 
that sleeping palace — the #magination of 
youth! He may come from anywhere, 
and depart after his miracle with a step 
as light and swift as his kiss, leaving no 
trace behind. The stanza of the “ Ado- 
nais,” the strophe of the “ Lotos Eaters,” 
the sonnet of Wordsworth, or the ode of 
Keats, which first unsealed the eyes of 
boyhood, may be remembered by the man ; 
but just as often it may not be. The magic 
is too sudden and too disturbing to the 
enchanted one to allow him to take much 
note, at the moment, of the magician. 
But the full intellectual awakening of 
youth by poetry is a slower process ; it is 
one which admits of and in fact demands, 
a closer personal contact, and even, as it 
were, intimacy between the poet and his 
reader; and it leaves in consequence an 
infinitely deeper impression of the for- 
mer’s individuality upon the latter’s mind. 
Those who have seen the world of human 
action and human passion widening slowly 
but awfully before their youthful eyes to 
the verse of “ Pippa Passes ;” those who 
from the pages of “ Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day” first studied the crisis of a 
great movement towards free thought, and 
imbibed new and deeper conceptions of 
the great religious problems of our time ; 
those who, a dozen years later, but still in 
early manhood, were shown the mystery 
of iniquity in Guido Franceschini, and the 
wonder of purity in Pompilia, and the maj- 
esty of justice in Pope Innocent XII. — 
these can never forget the name and work 
of Robert Browning, or doubt or misap- 
prehend his place in their lives. It never 
can be, it never will be again, with them, 
as though Browning had never been. His 
poetry has become a portion of them- 
selves, his influence has become an indeli- 
ble part of their lives. 

Let thus much have been said in antici- 
pation of, and in the hope of disarming, 
any cavil at what will have to be added. 
If the early admirers, the early disciples 
and followers of Mr. Browning have had 
less to say of late; if they have declined 
in the great majority of cases to swell the 
adulatory chorus of his later-day devo- 
tees; and if one of them ventures now 
to break the unison of laudatory voices 
with a protesting word, it is not that they 
or he are wanting in respectful admira- 
tion of the departed poet, and in grateful 
recognition of the imperishable services 
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which he has rendered to the intellectual 
life of the country. But unless a poet 
and a psychologist are one and the same 
thing, unless profound and penetrating 
studies of human character, wise and no- 
ble reflection on human life become poetry 
in right of their high matter, and indepen- 
dently or even in defiance of their imper- 
fections of form; unless mere power 
stands for everything that goes to the 
making of poetry and beauty for nothing 
—then must it, I submit, be acknowl- 
edged that too much of what Mr. Brown- 
ing gave us during the last twenty years 
of his life could hardly be described as 
poetry at all. That all of it, or most of it, 
has been as acute, as subtle, as incisive, 
as forcible as the best of the poet’s earlier 
work may be readily admitted ; but that it 
lacks the charm of expression, the dis- 
tinction of manner which, when he chose 
to do so, he could impart to his poetic 
utterances, is a proposition which I imag- 
ine will hardly be denied. I am well 
aware that within a certain circle of his 
votaries it is deemed sufficient to insist — 
as it can, indeed, be insisted without fear 
of contradiction — that there bas been no 
decline in the stimulating intellectual qual- 
ity of Mr. Browning’s work ; and that he 
remained to the day of his death as great 
and as commanding a spiritual teacher of 
his countrymen asever. But surely these 
well-meaning but injudicious eulogists 
might perceive that praise of this partic- 
ular description, be it as high as it may 
be, could never of itself avail to distin- 
guish Robert Browning’s position from 
that attained before him in point of time, 
and beside, if not above, him in point of 
place, by Thomas Carlyle. Yet, unless 
prose and poetry be one, what sort of 
claim to poetic supremacy would that be 
which has to be formulated in terms as 
justly and as completely applicable, word 
for word, to a great prose writer? I do 
not say, I am far from saying, that Mr. 
Browning’s claim to poetic supremacy is 
only capable of such formulation; but I 
do say that this is the form which it most 
frequently takes among the school who 
have constituted themselves the authori- 
tative expositors of his work and the chief 
guardians of his fame. And I say, fur- 
ther, that the fact of their doing so, and of 
their dwelling with as much enthusiasm 
on these latter works, in which he shows 
himself the thinker only, as on the earlier 
ones in which the presence of the poetry 
was no less conspicuous than the weighti- 
ness of the thought, has been mainly re- 
sponsible for any decline of poetic quality 
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which may have been visible in the work 
of his declining years. 
The nexus of cause and effect is, in- 
deed, too plain to be missed. Uponaman 
of Mr. Browning’s intellectual energy and 
fervor, upon a preacher so full of his mes- 
sage and so eager for its utterance, the 
long-delayed experience which befell him 
when approaching his sixtieth year could 
hardly have failed to exercise a more or 
less disturbing effect. The situation in 
which he found himself when the appear- 
ance of “ The Ring and the Book” at last 
made his poetry the literary vogue of the 
day, was something like that of the great 
Parliamentary orator who sees the de- 
serted benches of the House of Commons 
filling with noiseless rapidity as he rises 
to speak. It is a situation full, no doubt, 
of mental and emotional stimulus, but far 
more conducive to copiousness of produc- 
tion than to perfection of form. That it 
stimulated Mr. Browning’s creative ener- 
gies to the utmost, a survey of his writ- 
ings during the period in question will 
convince any one. If we leave out of the 
account the longest of all his poems, the 
four volumes of * The Ring and the Book,” 
we Shall find that the poems published in 
the last twenty years of his literary activ- 
ity equal in bulk, and perhaps exceed in 
actual number of lines the whole of the 
poetic production of the previous thirty- 
three years. For this Mr. Browning, being 
human, had to pay the penalty. “Art is 
long,” and the proverb, as I take it, refers 
not only to its acquisition but to its prac- 
tice. Mr. Browning’s poems suffered, and 
could not but suffer from the fact that they 
were poured forth, fused and molten as it 
were, from that magnificently heated brain, 
and presented to the public in the amor- 
phous condition in which the mass had 
cooled. It is possible that on some men a 
comparatively sudden popularity of this 
kind might have produced a different, even 
an opposite effect, and that it would have 
lent energy to their perfective no less than 
to their productive impulses. But with 
Mr. Browning it was not so. We cannot 
exactly say, indeed, that the artistic spirit 
was wanting in him, or even that it was 
lower than the normal strength. On the 
contrary, it was, within the limits which he 
recognized and presented to himself, of 
extraordinary power. He worked on his 
peculiar line as a thorough artist, if ever 
man did; but the art which came natu- 
rally to him was not specifically that of 
the poet. He was not, he never had been, 
studious of the external beauty of poetic 
form. Had he been so, he must have run 
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his pen through scores, through hundreds 
of lines which he has allowed to stand, 
Command over the beauty of external form 
was a faculty which he was slowly acquir- 
ing at the moment when popularity over- 
took him; and from that moment, or so | 
think it must appear to an impartial judg- 
ment, he ceased to strive after it. That 
he was a real poet in the sense of having 
written real poetry will be admitted by 
every competent critic. But it will have, 
I fear, to be added that no poet so emi- 
nent as Mr. Browning has ever left behind 
him so large a bgdy of brilliant, profound, 
inspiring literature, wherein the essential 
characteristics of poetry will be sought in 
vain. H. D. TRAILL. 
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AFTER a brief existence of sixty-seven 
years the last monarchy on the American 
continent has disappeared. It was founded 
in 1822, when the crown-prince of Bra- 
yvanza was made emperor under the title 
of Pedro I., whose reign came to an end 
in 1831, when he abdicated and retired to 
Oporto. His son, Pedro II., ascended 
the throne in 1840, at the age of fifteen, 
and wanted therefore but one year to cel- 
ebrate his jubilee. As a constitutional 
sovereign he left little to be desired, tak- 
ing no part in politics, and confining his 
efforts to the promotion of arts and sci- 
ences, and the abolition of slavery. But 
for the Paraguayan war his reign would 
have been an unbroken career of progress. 
Nevertheless, the growth of the republican 
movement has been no secret. It began 
in Rio Grande in 1835, when Garibaldi 
headed the Farapos, who were only sup- 
pressed after ten years of civil war. In 
our own time many prominent Brazilians 
declared openly their intention to proclaim 
a republic on Dom Pedro’s death, and the 
emperor himself knew well that his grand- 
son, the Prince of Par&, had no chance of 
the throne. The revolution, however, was 
probably hastened by the planters, in re- 
venge for the law of May, 1888, abolishing 
slavery. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


By virtue of the Treaty of Utrecht a 
monopoly of the slave-trade was conceded 
to England in 1713, and during the eigh- 
teenth century English merchants con- 
veyed immense numbers of negroes from 
Africa to Pernambuco, Bahia, Santos, and 
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Buenos Ayres. In this manner the indus- 
tries of Brazil became dependent on negro 
labor, and when Pedro II. ascended the 
throne, in 1840, the number of slaves was 
understood to reach two millions, or one- 
fourth of the population. Great Britain 
had, meantime, not only liberated the 
slaves in her own West India islands, but 
had undertaken an active crusade to pre- 
vent or abolish slavery elsewhere, and in 
1826 a treaty had been signed at Rio Ja- 
neyro, prohibiting any further importation 
of slaves from Africa. It was not, however, 
until 1872 that a law was passed for the 
gradual abolition of slavery, whereby it 
was decreed that all children of slaves 
should thenceforward be born free, that 
certain revenues be devoted to the annual 
redemption of a number of slaves, and 
that slavery should utterly cease in the 
year 1900. This measure was brought in 
by Viscount Paranhos de Rio Branco, the 
prime minister, who was a natural son of 
Pedro I., and possessed the cordial sym- 
pathy and support of his half-brother, the 
emperor. The religious orders led the 
way by manumitting their slaves, and sev- 
eral private persons generously imitated 
the example. The planters, on the con- 
trary, opposed the measure as far as pos- 
sible, anticipating that the blacks, once 
emancipated, would do no more work, but 
let the coffee and sugar plantations fall to 
ruin. Nor was the government heedless 
of the danger of a labor crisis. In 1880a 
special embassy was sent to Pekin, when 
it was arranged with Prince Kung to in- 
troduce 200,000 Chinese into Brazil, but 
the treaty afterwards fell to the ground. 
Redoubled efforts were then made, by 
sending “drummers” all over Europe 
with otfers of free passages, food for 
twelve months, and free grants of land, 
which had the effect of attracting more 
than 100,000 Germans and Italians, no 
fewer than 131,000 emigrants of all na- 
tionalities landing last year at Rio and 
Santos. The planters, too, imported the 
newest and best agricultural machinery 
from the United States and England, for 
the saving of labor. Such was the posi- 
tion of affairs in May, 1888, when the 
princess-regent signed the law emancipat- 
ing at least 1,300,000 slaves. In 1876 it 
had been found that 40,000 planters pos- 
sessed 1,511,000, of all ages and sexes. 
My space will not permit me to discuss 
their treatment. I have seen at Rio Grande 
a female slave who was twice given her 
liberty, and who refused to leave her mis- 
tress. The lash, meantime, was common 


on the plantations, and many slaves com- | 
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mitted suicide, and even killed their chil- 
dren, to avoid a life of hopeless toil and 
ill-treatment. 
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AREA AND POPULATION. 
BRAZiL is about the size of Europe, 
some of its provinces being three times 
as large as France. The census of 1874 
was as follows : — 


Europeans 244,000 
Brazilian whites 3,787,000 
Free negroes . 2,291,000 
Negro slaves . I, 511,000 
Indians 27 5,000 


Europeans settle almost exclusively on 
the coast.* There is in fact a strong vein 
of foreign blood at all the ports, as the 
names of many of the old families imply. 
The Dutch held Pernambuco in the sev- 
enteenth century. The French founded 
Rio Janeyro, where Fort Villegagnon takes 
its name from an equerry of Mary Stuart. 
Italians have been up and down the coast 
for two centuries, Germans are 70,000 
strong in Rio Grande do Sul, and Scotch 
red-headed children are seen along the 
San Paulo railway. When we call to mind 
that Portugal banished all her Jews to 
Brazil in 1548, it is surprising how few 
there are ; only a handful at Rio Janeyro. 
Portuguese is the dominant race, partly 
because the conquerors were of that 
stock, partly because immigration from 
Portugal has been continuous; thus, in 
ten years ending 1884, no fewer than 
137,000 Portuguese settlers landed in Bra- 
zil, But in the next century it is possible 
the Germans or Italians, who have much 
more energy than Brazilians, may exercise 
paramount influence in public affairs. 


BRITISH INTERESTS. 
In 1875 it was computed that 31 millions 
sterling of British capital were invested in 
Brazil, thus :— 


Government loans . £19,200,000 


Railways, banks, etc. 12,000,000 
Total 431,200,000 


At present it would appear that our in- 
vestments reach 93 millions, of which 28 
millions are in State loans and the rest in 
railways and other joint-stock enterprises. 
In the last fourteen years our monetary 
relations with Brazil have trebled, but they 
were until 1875 of very slow growth, see- 
ing that our dealings with that country go 


* In Mrs. Mulhall’s Travels in Brazil (Stanford, 
1882), it is mentioned that we only met three Europeans 
in Matto Grosso, one of whom was Mr. Youle, a Scotch 
settler. 
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back more than 300 years. In 1530 a Bra- 
zilian king came to visit Henry VIII., and 
died, says Southey, on the return voyage. 
Mr. Pudsey built a factory at Bahia in 
1542, John Whithall at Santos in 1581, 
James Purcell at Maranham in 1626, and 
John Dorrington started a mercantile 
house at Bahia in 1658. In the story of 
Robinson Crusoe, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Defoe alludes to the sugar planta- 
tions owned by Englishmen at Bahia and 
Pernambuco. In 1808 we find the English 
merchants of Rio Janeyro offering a sum 
of £1,200 sterling to the secretary of 
Princess Carlotta to obtain them permis- 
sion from the viceroy Liniers to open 
branch houses at Montevideo and Buenos 
Ayres ; they certainly held a great portion 
of the trade of Brazil in their hands, and 
still more so after the overthrow of Portu- 
guese rule in 1822. At the same time 
Lord Cochrane and others lent valuable 
services in the Brazilian navy, and Gen- 
eral Caldwell in the army. With the in- 
troduction of gasworks and railways in 
1851, numbers of engineers and capital- 
ists became connected with the country. 
Henry Law constructed the Ilha das Co- 
bras docks, William Ginty the roads to 
Tijuca and Petropolis, while English com- 
panies were laying down the San Paulo, 
Bahia, and other railway lines, establish- 
ing banks all over the empire, putting 
steamboats on the internal waters, and de- 
veloping the mining wealth of San Juan 
del Rey. Individuals, too, helped effica- 
ciously in the onward march of trade; 
Proudfoot and Crawford at Rio Grande, 
Bramley-Moore at Rio Janeyro, Hugh 
Wilson at Bahia, Bowman at Pernam- 
buco, Bennett at Tijuca, McGinity at Port 
Alegre ; these and many others did good 
service. 


PRODUCTS. 


COFFEE is the sheet-anchor of Brazil- 
ian industry and wealth. Its cultivation 
was introduced by a poor priest in 1754, 
and Brazil now grows 60 per cent. of the 
coffee of the world, the crop in 1885 being 
estimated at 390,000 tons, against 163,000 
in 1855. The plantations cover 2,200,000 
acres, with about goo,ooo million trees. 
In good years the crop is valued at 22 mil- 
lions sterling, nine-tenths being exported. 
Sugar is the oldest industry, the crop aver- 
aging 300,000 tons, valued at £40,00,000. 
Cotton has declined of late years, the area 
being under 100,000 acres, and the yield 
from 30,000 to 40,000 tons of cotton-wool, 
worth about 41,500,000. The yerbales or 
tea-forests cover ten million acres, the an- 
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nual product being 40,000 tons, of which 
one-half is exported, of the value of £500,- 
ooo. India-rubber from the Amazon aver- 
ages £800,000. The tobacco crop, from 
100,000 acres, is estimated at 38,000 tons, 
valued at £1,400,000. Thus the total 
vegetable products make up about 30 mil- 
lions sterling. Animal products are con- 
siderably under four millions sterling, and 
manufactures of all descriptions fall short 
of ten millions. There was a time when 
gold and diamonds formed principal prod- 
ucts, when the viceroy’s horse was shod 
with the glittering metal, but at present 
the total product under these heads is 
barely £400,000 a year. If to the forego- 
ing we add the earnings of railways, tram- 
ways, gas companies, shipping, banks, 
merchants, professional classes, etc., we 
find the total earnings of the nation ap- 
proach asum of 7o millions sterling per 
annum. We see, therefore, that the wealth 
of Brazil is rather a figure of speech than 
areality. The earnings and industries of 
the Argentine Republic in 1884 amounted 
to £62,300,000, with a population of only 
3,200,000 souls, or one-third that of Bra- 
zil, In the one country the average is 
nearly £20 per head, in the other barely 
£6, but wealth is so congested in the lat- 
ter that two-thirds of the population are 

extremely poor, while many of the planters 
have enormous incomes. There is some 
similarity between the condition of things 
in Russia and that in Brazil, neither coun- 
try being at all as rich as its neighbors. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 

ENGINEERING has done wonders in 
Brazil, and the traveller is astonished at 
the signs of gigantic labor and persevering 
energy amid a people and climate sugges- 
tive of indolence. The first railway was 
made in 1851, by Baron Maua, to the Or- 
gan Mountains, and was soon followed by 
the Pedro Segundo, a main trunk line 
with numerous branches, which passes 
through the most magnificent scenery, 
carrying two million passengers yearly. 
The Santos and San Paulo line, made by 
a London company in 1860, at a cost of 
three millions sterling, is another triumph 
of engineering, being carried over the 
Serra Cubaton at a height of 2,700 feet by 
means of four inclines of one in ten, up 
which the train is drawn by achain. The 
Bahia and Pernambuco lines, also by 
English companies, were made about the 
same time. Several new lines are being 
constructed in the interior, one of the 
most remarkable being the Misiones and 
Rio Grande line, of which Mr. O’Meara 
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has recently opened some sections on the 
upper Uruguay. At the close of 1888 
there were 5,300 miles of railway in Brazil 
in actual traffic, of which 4,200 miles had 
been constructed since 1877. Some of 
them cost over £30,000 a mile, owing to 
the tremendous natural obstacles of the 
route. The total outlay exceeds 100 mil- 
lions sterling, about 1,300 miles having 
been made by government, including the 
Pedro Segundo line, and 4,000 by joint- 
stock companies, chiefly English. There 
are 7,100 miles of telegraph by land, be- 
sides cables along the coast, from the 
Amazon to Montevideo. Except Ginty’s 
roads near Rio Janeyro there are few high- 
ways; distances are so great and popula- 
tion so sparse. The overland route from 
Rio Janeyro to Goyaz, for example, takes 
120, and that to Matto Grosso 140, days. 
Nevertheless, all the principal towns have 
gasworks, schools, and other marks of 
civilization. The municipal hospitals of 
Brazil are some of the finest in the world, 
that of the Misericordia at Rio Janeyro 
receiving 14,000 indoor patients yearly. 
Schools are not yet sufficiently numerous, 
only 15 per cent. of children of school age 
receiving any instruction. Dockyards and 
arsenals are numerous and well-equipped, 
and many of the principal ports have been 
improved by Sir John Hawkshaw. 


COMMERCE. 

DuRING his reign Dom Pedro had the 
satisfaction to see commerce quintupled, 
as shown by the official statement of im- 
ports and exports combined, viz. :— 


ANNUAL AVERAGE. 


& 
1836-41 P / + 9,900,000 
1852-61 ‘ P + 22,800,000 
1872-81 ‘ + 39,600,000 
1885-87 . : - 43,600,000 


The fiscal system has, nevertheless, al- 
ways been essentially bad, all successive 
generations of Brazilian economists being 
blind believers in the “ balance of trade ” 
theory, of the Dark Ages, and hence 
directing all their efforts to stimulate 
exports and diminish imports. They suc- 
ceeded in their insane purpose, the ex- 
ports being always largely in excess of 
imports, viz. : — 

AVERAGE YEARLY, F 





—_— 


Surplus 
Period. Imports. Exports. Exports. 
1862-66 13,700,000 15,100,000 1,400,000 
1872-74 17,200,000 21,400,000 4,200,000 
1885-87 20,400,000 23,200,000 2,800,000 


Trade is lamentably hampered by op- 
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pressive tariffs ; customs-dues on imported 
merchandise in 1887 amounted to £8,400,- 
000, or 40 per cent. of the value. Brazilian 
statesmen excuse themselves by saying 
that import-dues must form the bulk of 
the public revenue, but a good deal of the 
money thus collected is subsequently 
wasted in bounties to sugar mills, cotton 
mills, etc. It was stated in 1886 that some 
mill-companies had drawn heavy sums in 
government guarantees, without ever hav- 
ing turned out a pound of sugar or a yard 
of calico. Our trade relations with Brazil 
do not increase much; they amounted last 
year to £11,800,000, against £10,800,000 
in 1878. Internal commerce depends 
chiefly on railways and rivers; the freight 
on the former, as Colonel Church truly 
observes, is often excessive, and the rivers 
traverse very thinly peopled territories. 
The itinerary of the Amazon Company 
shows a length of 22,000 miles, including 
tributary rivers, of which the Amazon has 
a hundred bigger than the Rhine. 


FINANCE, 

So much British capital is at stake in 
Brazil that it is necessary to approach this 
part of the subject with cool discrimina- 
tion. The growth of revenue and debt is 
the first point for consideration, viz. : — 


Year. Revenue. Debt. 

1864 £,6,100,000 £,18,700,000 
1874 11,200,000 72,100,000 
1888 14,100,000 107,200,000 


All South American financiers speak of 
increase of revenue as proof of growing 
prosperity and wealth, when it is some- 
times the reverse, being simply an in- 
crease of taxation and poverty. Brazil 
depends so largely on her agricultural 
products that the value of her exports 
affords a fair measure of her wealth and 
resources. If, then, we compare the fig- 
ures for 1888 with those of 1864 we find 
that in twenty-four years wealth and com- 
merce have risen only 54 per cent., while 
taxation has increased 133 per cent., and 
public debt nearly 500 per cent. * The 
increase of taxation is, in fact, mainly the 
result of growth of debt, the latter having 
risen £88,500,000 since 1864, which is 
accounted for thus : — 


Paraguayan war. - £48,000,000 
Railways ‘ 26,000,000 
Sundries 14, 500,000 


Total £88,500,000 


The actual debt of 107 millions sterling 
is not excessive. The burden of taxation 
is, however, apparently as much as the 
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country can conveniently bear. We have 
seen that the sum total of Brazilian indus- 
tries is hardly 70 millions sterling a year; 
the general taxation is, therefore, equal 
to 20 per cent. This is exclusive of 
local taxes, which are usually more than 
50 per cent. of those of the nation, each 
province having its own customs-dues over 
and above what is collected by the impe- 
rial officials, Thus nearly one-third of the 
total earnings of the Brazilian people go 
in taxes, whereas in the United Kingdom 
we pay only 125 millions sterling a year 
out of a gross income of 1,260 millions, or 
about Io per cent. In one respect, of 
course, the burden of taxation comes to 
be less felt in Brazil than elsewhere ; one- 
half of the population consists of negroes, 
who have few wants or expenses, and 
whose labor, meantime, helps so largely to 
swell the national revenue. It is quite 
possible that Brazil could raise her taxa- 
tion, if necessary, to 20 millions sterling, 
by simply reducing the income of the 40,- 
ooo planters on an average £150 each. 
As long, however, as the finances are 
carefully handled, there is no reason for 
any more revenue than at present. The 
taxes might even be lightened, if the 
bounties and guarantees on sugar and 
cotton mills could be abolished. 

Perhaps it is better at present not to 
raise tariff questions that might cause 
feelings of rivalry. Let the new govern- 
ment go on in the beaten track, and be a 
little more liberal in land-grants to immi- 
grants. The danger of a labor crisis is 
probably exaggerated. It is said, indeed, 
that the coffee-crop last year fell off by 
one-third, consequent on the abolition of 
slavery. Some confusion must be ex- 
pected at first, but the country will rapidly‘ 
recover its energies. The United States 
at present produce twice as much cotton 
as before the abolition of slavery; there 
is every reason to expect that Brazil will 
likewise increase her exports, especially 
as the influx of Italians, Germans, etc., 
continues unabated. 


THE POLITICAL PROSPECT. 


WILL Brazil hold together, or break up 
into half-a-dozenrepublics? This is a dif- 
ficult question to answer. Notwithstand- 
ing a residence of twenty-five years in 
South America, watching the ebb and flow 
of Brazilian politics, I dare not offer a 
prediction in the matter. Disintegration 
was the fate of Spanish America after the 
Independence; Mexico lost Guatemala 
and Nicaragua, Venezuela lost New Gre- 
nada, Peru was shorn of Bolivia, and the 
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viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres saw the se- 
cession of Paraguay and Uruguay. This 
was partly the result of enormous distances 
between some of the old viceregal seats of 
government and their provinces at a time 
when railways were unknown. It took, 
for example, a mounted courier sixty days 
to ride from Caracas to Guayaquil, or 
from Buenos Ayres to Tarija or Tucu- 
man, with an order from the viceroy to 
the local zztendente. In later times. there 
has been more or less of a centripetal 
tendency. We have seen the Argentine 
Confederation, in 1863, annex itself to the 
republic of Buenos Ayres, and a similar 
project in 1866 was narrowly defeated for 
combining the five republics of Central 
America under Guatemala. Even at pres- 
ent there is a party favorable to the an- 
nexation of Paraguay and Uruguay to the 
Argentine. It would be wrong, therefore, 
to suppose that all South American na- 
tions must split up into small fragments. 

In the case of Brazil itis true we have 
the great difficulty of enormous distances, 
for it is much easier to go from Rio Ja- 
neyro to St. Petersburg than to Matto 
Grosso or Goyaz. Nevertheless, there is 
no reason why the republic should not 
administer those remote provinces as well 
as the empire did, and I think they were 
much better governed than some of the 
other parts of South America. At Cuyaba, 
3,000 miles from Rio Janeyro by the only 
practicable route, the water one, I found 
a city as large and well built as Shrews- 
bury, and as well ordered in every respect. 
There were no iron bars on the windows, 
such as are common in the neighboring 
countries. It will be said, perhaps, that 
the remote provinces will be the first to 
throw off the yoke of the metropolis, but 
this is most unlikely, since they enjoy 
special favors and advantages. The peo- 
ple of Matto Grosso are allowed to receive 
European products free of all import-dues, 
and the treasury of Rio Janeyro maintains 
a monthly line of steamers from Monte- 
video to Cuyaba for their benefit. In 
those provinces which are exposed to at- 
tacks from Indians considerable garrisons 
are, in like manner, kept up by the nation 
for the protection of the inhabitants. 

Nor must we overlook racial tendencies 
and traditions. Portuguese and Brazil- 
ians are more peaceable and orderly than 
Spaniards and Spanish Americans. There 
have been but two revolutions in Brazil in 
seventy years, and both have been blooc- 
less. The people are patriotic and indus- 
trious, and despite of climate have made 
great progress, while preserving an envi- 
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able degree of security for life and prop- 
erty. 

While I write, a telegram appears in 
the London papers that the province of 
Rio Grande do Sul desires to separate 
from Brazil and join the republic of 
Uruguay, which lies along its southern 
frontier. Such an event has long been 
predicted, and may come to pass. Rio 
Grande is not quite Brazilian as regards 
language, Spanish being commonly 
spoken, and Germanin the vicinity of 
Port Allegre. It cannot be forgotten, as 
I observed before, that the province made 
a determined effort in 1835 to secede from 
Brazil, and was aided by the republic of 
Uruguay, whose forces were led by Gari- 
baldi, the struggle lasting ten years. It 
is, therefore, quite possible that the Rio 
Grandenses should now seek to coalesce 
with their old friend and ally. Commer- 
cial interests may also tend in that direc- 
tion, the railway system of Rio Grande 
and Uruguay being already one, and apart 
from that of Brazil which terminates at 
Santos. 

In case of Rio Grande joining the re- 
public of Uruguay, the port of Montevideo 
would probably become its chief outlet, by 
means of the Northern Uruguay Railway, 
now rapidly pushing forward its rails to 
Bagé. The port of Rio Grande is inac- 
cessible to ocean steamers, its bar being 
dangerous even to small craft, while Mon- 
tevideo receives sixty European steamers 
monthly. Pelotas is the industrial cen- 
tre of Rio Grande do Sul, having large 
saladeros, where a million head of cattle 
are annually slaughtered and salted down, 
for exportation to the West Indies. The 
province possesses great pastoral wealth, 
the natives being the best horsemen in 
South America, and akin in tastes and 
pursuits to those of Uruguay. 

Supposing that Rio Grande secedes 
from Brazil, this would mean a loss of 
140,000 square miles, and 480,000 inhab- 
itants — that is, 4 per cent. alike of area 
and of population. But we must not count 
heads only, the Rio Grandenses being the 
finest people in Brazil, with a mixture of 
70,000 Germans. The loss of such a 
province would be greater than that of 
Bahia or Pernambuco. 

It is, however, far from certain that Rio 
Grande desires to secede. The fazen- 
deiros, who own estates of vast extent, 
will hesitate to join with Uruguay, a re- 
public which had twenty-six revolutions 
from 1864 to 1887. They care nothing for 
the triumph of Blancos or Colorados at 
Montevideo, however the advanced repub- 
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licans, mostly shopkeepers, may call out 
for the union. Neither will the 70,000 
Germans vote for the Uruguayan annexa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the wish is father to the thought 
when I say that the probability is in favor 
of Brazil holding together. Every day 
that passes lessens the danger of disrup- 
tion, and Brazilians know well that the 
good opinion of the outer world largely 
depends on their keeping the even tenor 
of their way, as they have done for seventy 
years in the past. M. G. MULHALL. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES. 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 


Author. Well, you have read my MS., 
tell me frankly what you think of it. 

Publisher. {tis excellent, full of interest 
of the highest order ; the historic incidents 
are most graphically described. I have 
read few works which show deeper re- 
search and a higher appreciation of the 
stirring events of the period you describe ; 
to me it seems admirable. 

A. I am delighted to hear this, and with 
your name on the title-page, it will be a 
success. 

/. Excuse me, I have only given you 
my opinion of the book; I did not say 
that I would publish it. 

A. What do you mean? 

P. 1 mean that my opinion is guantum 
suffictt, just what it is worth as an individ- 
ual opinion; as a publisher I have to con- 
sider the public taste, and I fear a work 
like yours would have little chance of suc- 
cess. There are two styles of literature 
which are popular just now; with the 
public anything connected with mentai 
processes of thought, of involution, evo- 
lution, metaphysical, analytical disquisi- 
tions, —all the subtleties and mysteries of 
science, the more unintelligible the better; 
or it must be a startling novel, a nine- 
teenth-century Mrs. Radcliffe style, the 
shilling thrilling volume of sensational in- 
cidents, worked up by the pen of a ready 
writer, “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
—this is what succeeds; but a work of 
culture and thought, men or women either 
have no time to read, or at any rate no 
time to appreciate. I am sure we should 
not dispose of a hundred copies of your 
book. 

A. That’s not encouraging, but I agree 
with you. Literature in its high and ele- 
vated sense is quite neglected; people 
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seem to have, as you say, no time for re- 
flection, only for feeling. We move at 
railway speed; and then there are the 
competitive examinations, which fill and 
weaken the brains of half our youth, and 
the other are swept onward by the whirl 
of political or social life. So I perfectly 
see the force of your observations, and so 
far as circulation goes, I may as well throw 
the MS. into the fire. 

P. That is the worst use you could 
make of it; there is still an interest in 
writing for the few. There are always 
some who retain their classic tastes, and 
whose presence would have been wel- 
comed in society half a century ago, when 
no man could play a part there unless he 
was the possessor of mental acquirements. 
I admit they are rare now, but the ap- 
proval of the intellectual minority is worth 
having. 

A. AS you say, the cultivated minds are 
few compared with what they were even 
in my younger days, for we somehow did 
manage to combine the student and the 
society life. Then you must remember 
that we lived in the time when the mem- 
ories of the great literary giants were still 
fresh in the minds of men, — Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Hallam,— what a 
list I might name!—had just passed 
away. The classics were not considered 
useless studies. In the occupation of 
time, not what would pay, but what would 
elevate the mind, was chiefly considered. 
An Oxonian told me the other day that all 
the historic standard works are left un- 
read on the shelves of the Bodleian now, 
and no one cares for them. 

P. You allude to college life. The 
change must be as great in all social life 
since you first entered it. 

A. Talk of the Jubilee! no change dur- 
ing the last half-century has been greater 
than the changes in social life. You made 
a very true remark just now, that no man 
could fill a space in society fifty years ago 
unless he possessed intellectual qualifica- 
tions ; a dandy, even, required something 
more than stage properties to obtain and 
to maintain his position. 


When wits and courtiers sought the same re- 
sorts, 
All courtiers wits, and all wits fit for courts. 


The extravagances of dandy life have 
been widely told; but these vanities were 
merely the ripple on the surface of supe- 
rior merit. 1 have always heard that 
Brummell, who, in the time ur the Re- 
gency, was the great leader of fashion, the 
chief of the dandies, was the possessor of 
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great gifts of tact, of knowledge, of mem- 
ory, and keenness of perception. “Had 
Brummell,” writes a great authority in 
those days, “been nothing better than an 
elegant automaton, he would never have 
acquired the influence that he decidedly 
obtained; he would not have enjoyed the 
society of clever men; neither would they 
have thought it worth their while to bestow 
a word upon him, even in their moments 
of relaxation. But the reverse was the 
case. His acquaintance was not limited 
to men of fashion only —it comprised a 
great portion of the most intellectual men 
of the time; and at what period of our 
history was there such a constellation of 
genius?” And Lord Byron writes: “I 
liked the dandies; they were all civil to 
me. I hadatinge of dandyism in my minor- 
ity, and probably retained enough of it to 
conciliate the great ones at five-and-twenty, 
I knew them all, more or less, and they 
made me a member of Watier’s (a superb 
club at that time), being, I take it, the only 
literary man, except two others (both men 
of the world) — Moore and Spencer — in 
it. Our masquerade was a grand one; so 
was the dandy ball too.” 

I will take the men I have personally 
known, of a far later date — Count d’Or- 
say, Lord Cantilupe, Lord Chesterfield, 
Lord Alvanley, Sir George Wombwell, 
Sir Henry Mildmay, Ridley Colborne, and 
others. They were all men of excellent 
accomplishments, and dress was the least 
part of their merit; they understood the 
value 

of employing 
Some hours, to make the remnant worth en- 

joying. 

They were always welcome guests, not 
only in fashionable but in grave political 
circles. To be aman of the world, was to 
be a man above the level of ordinary men. 
Count d’Orsay was a brilliant leader of the 
dandy class—strikingly handsome, of a 
splendid phységue, acommanding appear- 
ance, an admirable horseman of the Haute 
Ecole school. When he appeared in the 
perfection of dress (for the tailors’ art had 
not died out with George IV.), with that 
expression of self-confidence and self- 
complacency which the sense of superior- 
ity gives, he was the observed of all. Add 
to this his real accomplishments — a 
sculptor, an excellent artist, and the pos- 
sessor of a happy faculty of seizing the 
expression and drawing an admirable like- 
ness in a remarkably short time. A col- 
lection of the Aaditués of Gore House was 
published by Mitchell in Bond Street, and 
had a large sale. 
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P. In fact, there were Admirable Crich- 
tons in those days? 

A. Very much so. Men took great 
pains with themselves—they did not 
slouch and moon through life ; and it was 
remarkable how highly they were appre- 
ciated by the crowd, not only of the upper 
but the lower classes. I have frequently 
ridden down to Richmond with Count 
d@’Orsay. A striking figure he was in his 
blue coat with gilt buttons, thrown well 
back to show the wide expanse of snowy 
shirt-front and buff waistcoat; his tight 
leathers and polished boots; his well- 
curled whiskers and handsome counte- 
nance; a wide-brimmed glossy hat, spot- 
less white gloves. He was the very beau- 
ideal of a leader of fashion. As he rode 
through Kensington and Brompton he ex- 
cited general attention. I was greatly in- 
terested in noticing the admiration with 
which he was regarded. What sentiment 
such an appearance might excite at the 
present day I cannot pretend to say, but 
at that time the effect produced was un- 
mistakable; they stared at him as ata 
superior being. 

P. Like Beau Brummell, he must have 
possessed higher qualities than even those 
you have mentioned. 

A. He had certainly a great self-com- 
mand, and most of all, great kindliness of 
disposition. If he were suz profusus, he 
was never alienit appetens. He was lav- 
ish in his generosity ; if any merit claimed 
kindred at Gore House it had its claim 
allowed. He possessed, moreover, that 
great quality, as I say, of self-command ; 
this enabled him to bear his own burden 
in life without inflicting the history of his 
sorrows on others. During the latter 
years of his residence at Gore House, he 
could only leave it from midnight on Sat- 
urday until the same hour on Sunday ; at 
all other times his creditors were on the 
watch to seize him. On Saturday after 
twelve he was to be seen at Crockford’s, 
always gay and smiling, as if he had no 
anxiety or fears. During the week-days 
I sometimes passed the afternoon with 
him in Gore House gardens, and never on 
any one occasion did he allude to his 
misfortunes. He bore in his conduct tes- 
timony to the wisdom of Jaques Roux, 
who says : “ Happy he who mortifies the 
bitter pleasure of calling out at all that 
hurts and pains him! he will be at peace 
with others and himself.” This reserve I 
call true courage, and the count possessed 
it in the highest degree. Even cruel in- 
gratitude, which in general embitters most 
dispositions, failed to arouse in him any 





feeling of indignation. At the time I 
speak of, the late emperor Napoleon re- 
sided, when Louis Napoleon, near Gore 
House, where he spent all his time. 
When, in 1850, the Gore House establish- 
ment had to be broken up, and its occu- 
pants went to Paris, they naturally ex- 
pected that the president would have 
shown them all possible kindness. On 
the contrary, he treated his old friends 
with coldness and indifference, and the 
count even then nevercomplained. Lady 
Blessington did not practise so much re- 
straint. A good mot is told of her, when 
the president on some formal occasion 
asked her, “ Vous pensez rester A Paris 
trés long temps, milady?” she replied, 
“Et vous, monseigneur ?” 

Doubtless it was difficult for the presi- 
dent, after Count d’Orsay’s prolonged self- 
imposed exile from France, and occupying 
as he did a very large space in a very im- 
portant circle in English society, to place 
him over the heads of those who were 
more ostentatiously connected with him, 
and who had been associated with all his 
schemes ; but still, he should have remem- 
bered that Gore House was for a long 
period a real home for him in his time of 
anxiety and disappointment, when there 
seemed to be little chance of the realization 
of hisambition. Count d’Orsay painted a 
charming picture of Lady Blessington as 
she presided over the nightly reunions of 
all that was most eminent in literature and 
politics and social distinction. Her face 
at that date was still beautiful, and she 
dressed with the grace beyond the reach 
of art, which sets off those advantages 
that survive even the lapse of time. It 
was a lesson for us of the younger gener- 
ation to observe the grace with which the 
grands seigneurs bent the knee as they 
kissed her hand, and then addressed her 
beautiful niece, Marguerite Power, with 
such courteous words as bring “ the smile 
to beauty’s lips and light to glorious eyes.” 
Count d’Orsay was always rich in epi- 
gram and amusing anecdote, pleasing 
every one in turn by some kind remark. 
If any young member of Parliament had 
made any trifling success in the House, 
D’Orsay was sure to have heard of it, and 
to say, “* Mon cher, comme vous avez bien 
exprimé cette idée.”” The occupants of 
Gore House bore testimony to the truth 
that the charm of all manner must come 
from the heart. 

P. Did the count die in Paris? 

A. Yes. Lady Blessington did not long 
survive the change from her charming 
home and entourage to a new society, and 
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after her death the count pined away, — 
he had no object in life or interest left. 
When at last the president did offer him 
the place of directeur des Beaux Arts, he 
was unfit for any work. I visited him at 
that time, and found his room all hung 
with black curtains, the bed and window 
curtains were the same; all the souvenirs 
of one so dear were collected around him. 
It was most sad. There are moments and 
scenes even in early youth in which we 
are deeply impressed with the nothingness 
of all worldly things; such a scene and 
such a moment was this to me. 

P. It must have been a painful sight! 
You spoke of Crockford’s. Was not that 
a very pleasant club? 

A. It was indeed the beau-ideal of a 
club. The notion that any man of large 
fortune was at once elected a member in 
order to pluck and pigeon him, was quite 
absurd. A novel was written at the time 
I speak of called “‘ Crockford’s; or, Life 
in the West,” which was about as true a 
representation of the life and manners of 
that time as “ Lothair”’ is of the present. 
The fact is, it was very difficult for any 
one, however well known or highly con- 
sidered, to be elected to Crockford’s. The 
number of candidates being out of all 
proportion to the vacancies, a man of large 
fortune and good birth was, celeris pari- 
dus, more widely known, and so far was 
preferred to a person with not the same 
credentials ; otherwise success depended 
on personal qualifications. It cannot be 
said that the club was independent of play, 
for it could not have been kept up in such 
a luxurious style without play; but many 
a member never entered the play-room. 
It was at the end of a long suite of mag- 
nificent apartments. The custom, if mem- 
bers like myself partook frequently of the 
supper and never played, was at the close 
of the season to throw a ten-pound note 
on the play-table and leave it there. But 
that was really conscience-money ; no one 
inquired, asked for it, or perhaps even 
noticed it. 

P. These must indeed have been de- 
lightful octes ceneque. 

A. We shall never see their like again. 
During the Parliamentary season, supper 
was provided from twelve o’ciock to five 
in the morning—and such a supper! 
Francatelli was chef. I rather think he 
received £800 a year. But there was 
every dish and drink that could gratify 
the most fastidious taste; and night after 
night were met there all those who were 
noted for any superiority, intellectual or 
personal. Politics, literature, art, fashion, 
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rank; the wit, the courtier, the poet, the 
historian, the politician, were found at the 
table. It was frequently a tilt of freshest 
wit and clever repartee. There every 
night after the House of Commons might 
be heard the sparkling epigrams and wit 
of the party whips, Henry Baring and Ben 
Stanley, rivals in social as in political life ; 
there might be seen that arbiter elegantia- 
rum, Mr. Auriol, whose good luck, appe- 
tite, and appearance obtained him the 
name of “Crockford’s Ugly Customer.” 
There the great leaders, who, like Charles 
Fox, “in retreat laid their thunder by,” 
would meet on neutral ground, forgetful of 
all party objects in the good-fellowship of 
mutual enjoyment. The dandies of course 
mustered strong; and there, as I have 
remarked, Count d’Orsay generally every 
Saturday night was seen, and again on 
Sunday night until half past eleven, when 
he left, so as to reach Gore House before 
the Cinderella hour of twelve, where he 
would not unfrequently find some of those 
who were so anxious for his society wait- 
ing at the gates; but he was safe until 
the last stroke of twelve. 

P. Why was such a pleasant resort ever 
broken up? 

A. In consequence of the report of the 
Gambling Committee of the House of 
Commons, of which I was a member. 
Lord Palmerston was our chairman, and 
he did all in his power to save Crockford’s, 
on the ground that the play was fair, credit 
was seldom given, and that anything was 
preferable to private play. The sequel has 
proved how correct he was. This was a 
most interesting committee. All the keep- 
ers of the various gambling-houses, the 
bonnets, touters, and accomplices, were 
examined, and startling revelations were 
made. One episode in the course of the 
examination of witnesses amused us very 
much. Some important turf authority was 
in the witness-box, and Milner-Gibson 
failed to obtain any distinct evidence from 
him. Then Lord George Bentinck tackled 
him, and he at once gave us full informa- 
tion. Milner-Gibson was very angry. 
“ Why do you reply to Lord George,” he 
asked, “‘and not to me?” “ Because his 
lordship knows what he is talking about, 
and you don’t.” The whole report of that 
committee is well worth studying as a pic- 
ture of the turf and the gambling circles 
of fifty years ago. But all the chairman’s 
efforts failed to save Crockford’s. The 
committee recommended that on the dec- 
laration of two householders the police 
should be empowered to enter any house 
where public play was carried on. Very 
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shortly after the report of the committee 
the required declaration was made, and 
the police at once acted uponit. In vain 
it was declared in court that the club ex- 
isted independent of play, that the gaming 
was carried on in another part of the 
establishment. The magistrates decided 
against it, andit wasat onceclosed. The 
anticipations of Lord Palmerston proved 
to be correct; for since then private play 
has greatly increased, and has led to very 
painful results. 

P. So there was an end of these festivi- 
ties? 

A. An end of the play and of this pleas- 
ant life. Buta supping club was started 
in Piccadilly, called the Coventry; it was 
not, however, the same thing. It was easy 
to succeed Crockford’s, but not to replace 
it. The Coventry dragged on a lingering 
existence. There was not the same desire 
to belong to it. Coventry House was 
very near the old famous club Watier’s. 

P. The centre of the old dandies you 
have been talking of ? 

A. Exactly; it was their headquarters. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby, then Lord 
Gwydyr, was chief of the dandies. This 
great friend of the prince regent told me 
how important the dandy class of society 
was, not only socially but politically ; so 
much so, that at the coronation, when 
there was great fear of disturbances in 
consequence of the queen’s expressed 
intention of presenting herself at the 
Abbey during the ceremony, George IV. 
was in a state of great anxiety, and he 
sent for Lord Gwydyr to ask him what was 
the feeling of the dandies; who replied, 
“It is not favorable to your Majesty.” 
“1 care nothing for the mob,” exclaimed 
the king, “ but I do for the dandies!” and 
asked Lord Gwydyr’s advice. Lord Gwy- 
dyr suggested that to keep them in good 
humor it might be well if his Majesty 
invited them to breakfast somewhere in 
the vicinity of the Abbey on the morning 
of the coronation. The king acquiesced. 
A grand breakfast was prepared in one of 
the rooms of the House of Lords, and the 
king regained all his popularity with the 
dandies. 

P. You spoke of the private play which 
followed on the closing of Crockford’s ; 
but surely, from all you have heard, much 
larger fortunes were lost formerly than 
have been lost in recent days? 

A. That is quite possible; but I can 
understand that the results were not so 
bad when playing against a public bank. 
With a public bank there can be no per- 
sonal quarrels, no bitter feelings awak- 





ened. A man loses his money; there is 
an end of it. No one can be personally 
reproached or suspected; there is no ha- 
tred, malice, and all uncharitableness after- 
wards; there are no ties of affection and 
friendship broken. This was Lord Palm- 
erston’s contention. No doubt immense 
fortunes were squandered at Crockford’s, 
and the high play and high living were 
attended with the saddest results. I have 
been told on unquestionable authority that 
several of the members of Watier’s Club 
committed suicide. I myself can recall 
six or seven of that set (Watier’s was 
closed before my time) who did so, It 
must have been a life of intense excite- 
ment, and the nervous system could not 
stand it. Moreover, in those days hard 
drinking was the custom, and weakened 
alike both mind and body. 

P. Did you see much of Louis Napo- 
leon at Gore House ? 

A. Constantly. He was always there. 
The strange thing is that the Count.d’Or- 
say, who was such a remarkable judge of 
character, had no opinion of the prince’s 
ability. ‘ C’est un brave gargon,” he used 
to say, “ mais pas d’esprit ;” and he smiled 
when the prince used to speak of the pos- 
sibility of his return triumphant to France 
—a conviction which he always possessed, 
At the time of the vacancy of the Greek 
throne it was suggested that the prince 
might be an excellent candidate for the 
succession ; if elected, he would have been 
so with the good wishes of France and 
England. This was Lord Palmerston’s 
idea; but when the prince was sounded 
on the subject he declined at once, and 
privately explained that all his hopes were 
centred in France. He had such implicit 
confidence in the future, that he used to 
say to his cousin the Duchess of Hamil- 
ton (Princess Marie of Baden), * Marie, 
when I am at the Tuileries I shall make 
such and such changes;” and she would 
reply, “1 wish, Louis, you would not al- 
ways talk like this — people only laugh at 
you.” Even when he was leaving Paris 
for his prison at Ham, he turned to the 
officer who commanded the guard of 
Chasseurs drawn up on the platform of 
the station, and expressed his intention of 
changing the uniform of the regiment. 
He was a regular fatalist, like his uncle 
with the sun of Austerlitz. 

P. Louis Napoleon really liked the En- 
glish ? 

"A Very much so. I recall a dinner at 
the Elysée. We were about thirty En- 
glish and the same number of French. 
After dinner, when, in French fashion, we 
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all rose to leave the table with the ladies, 


the president said, “ No, no, we follow the. 


English fashion to-day ;” so to the aston- 
ishment of all the establishment wine was 
put on the table, and we remained about 
an hour after the ladies. He was always 
very kind to the English and grateful for 
the attention he had received, except, as I 
have said, in the case of Lady Blessing- 
ton. 

P. You young men who had a fair start 
must have had a good time of it in those 
days. 

A. We had indeed. I was early in 
public life, and the political youth of the 
nation filled a large space in men’s minds 
then; the leaders greatly interested them- 
selves in the young generation. It was 
not only in political circles that we were 
welcomed, but all the sa/ons were opened 
to us; and there were sa/ons then such as 
can never exist again. The influence of 
highly gifted women, pre-eminent by birth, 
education, and manners, is lost, I fear 
never to be renewed; and even if it were 
possible to renew the past, female influ- 
ence would not be the same under the 
present conditions of society. In the in- 
terest of high culture and breeding, this is 
one of the most to be regretted changes in 
the last half-century. How I recall the 
kindly, genial presence of Lady Jersey, 
the warm greeting of Lady Willoughby de 
Eresby, the perfection of Lady Palmers- 
ton’s manner, the charm of Lady Tanker- 
ville, who combined English frankness 
with all the grace of the house of Gram- 
mont! It was indeed a distinction to be 
received into any of these houses. It was 
the time of select recherché dinners, and 
such Jetits soupers as those recorded in 
Lady Mary Wortiey Montagu’s epicurean 
verse : — 


9h, think when the long hours of parting are 
past, 

And we meet with champagne and a chicken 
at last. 


At this time Vauxhall existed. Large 
parties met there and returned to supper; 
all was hospitable and genial, but there 
was no vulgar extravagance. La famille 
Fuive and la famille Benoiton were not 
admitted even into the outer halls of those 
houses, which they have now supplanted 
with the combined forces of wealth and 
vulgarity, and have changed refinement 
and good taste into a race of expenditure, 
when all things are valued by their cost 
and not their merit. Few of the present 
magnates of society could have been seen 
at Almack’s, which temple of fashion the 
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great ladies I have named presided over, 
and without whose voucher no one could 
gain admission. Almack’s was the portal 
to that select circle of intellect and grace 
which constituted the charm of society. 
The great ladies then received in the early 
evening /a prima sera, immediately after 
dinner, without any special invitation, all 
their inner circle. It was the hour of 
pleasant companionship and lively talk, 
when wit and politician mingled with the 
beauties of the day. Alas! even now as 
I write, the last of those yrandes dames 
has passed away; Holland House will be 
a thing of the past. I never recall whatis 
called the London season, even as it was 
in my youth, without thinking how forms 
and habits survive the spirit which orig- 
inated and animated them. We have a 
London season now, but how different 
from the season of fifty years ago! Lord 
Willoughby said that in his dandy days 
the inner circle of society certainly never 
exceeded six hundred, and no one could 
enter it unless with the approval of the 
great ladies; even the young men were 
taken round and duly presented to them 
before they were invited within the sacred 
circle. The real object of the season was 
to give the youth of the aristocracy occa- 
sions for meeting; and it rarely happened 
that any young lady of consideration 
passed two seasons without having the 
opportunity of settling for life. There 
were no railways to invite incessant 
change. Once established in town, fami- 
lies remained there ; the same society met 
on every public occasion, and each indi- 
vidual was thoroughly known to all the 
others. Now there is the same idea of a 
season and of society, but guanto mutatus 
thousands of people crowd into the West 
End; the publican and Jew have jostled 
the aristocracy off the stage of London 
life. It is the hour of the speculator, the 
schemer, the stockbroker. They reign 
supreme; there is no time or opportunity 
to cement acquaintances; the old order 
has passed away, and the new order leaves 
everything to be desired, and year after 
year only adds to the long list of failures 
and disappointments on the part of those 
families who cling to a tradition which is 
nothing but a name. 

P. Surely the ladies you mention must 
have possessed far greater merits than 
those associated with mere fashion. You 
say they were highly accomplished; but 
even fashion and accomplishments cannot 
explain the vast influence they seem to 
have exercised. 


A, This is true. I will take Lady Jer- 
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sey; from her earliest youth she had 
played a great vé/e in society, and was 
proficient in the qualifications which con- 
stitute its charm. An admirable linguist, 
all foreigners found a home in Berkeley 
Square. She possessed the special knowl- 
edge which rendered her society agreeable 
to literary men; and her keenness in pol- 
itics placed her at the head, as it made her 
house the centre, of attraction to the then 
Tory party. At the time I knew her 
she was at the zenith of her popularity. 
Her personal influence was remarkable. 
Whenever she travelled she met with ex- 
ceptional attentions. I remember when 
she arrived in Paris she was received like 
royalty by all the directors of the Chemin 
au Nord; and when she visited the 
Louvre the galleries were all lit up, an 
honor only paid to royalty. She moved 
with a kind of regal dignity, as if she felt 
herself to be the queen of society. What 
an acquaintance she had among the celeb- 
rities of the day! She frequently ex- 
pressed regret that she had never kept a 
list of those who had dined with her since 
she first lived in Berkeley Square. Their 
very names would have been an interesting 
record of the past. Byron was a frequent 
visitor there. She told me that after his 
separation from Lady Byron, when he left 
the seat he had occupied next her at the 
end of the room, the ladies who approached 
her lifted up their dresses that they might 
not be polluted by touching the floor where 
he had passed, so strong was the feeling 
against him. It certainly required a great 
deal of self-denial to fill such a position as 
Lady Jersey’s. One thing, she could rarely 
go out at night ; indeed, she always dined 
at home, and had a table for ten or twelve 
every day. Her intimate friends had the 
privilege of writing their names down at 
the house, and dining there whenever 
there was room. Of course, this kind of 
life was very expensive; so, independent 
of popularity, prestige, and rank, other 
qualifications were indispensable for a 
lady of fashion. Lady Jersey’s name re- 
calls to my memory one who was widely 
known, and as widely appreciated and 
loved. Let me pay this tribute to Lady 
Clementina Villiers, the light of her home 
and of the society she adorned. Some 
one remarked to Lord Jersey, “No one 
was perfect.” ‘“ There is one who is per- 
fect — there is Clementina,” was his reply. 
Her very presence lent a charm to all her 
surroundings. Leading the gay life of the 
London season, she found time for many 
accomplishments, and serious studies. 
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had, amongst them being the Duke d’Os- 
suna,* pleasant, agreeable, sixteen times 
grandee of Spain. He renewed over and 
over again most magnificent offers; and 
he really was attached to her, for a friend 
who long resided at Madrid told me his 
palace at Madrid was full of drawings of 
Lady Clementina. She was indeed a pearl 
which he hoped he had found in his path 
in life; but he pleaded in vain. What 
infinite grace and charm she possessed ! 
Well I remember when there was to be a 
grand fancy ball at the palace, when it was 
intended to introduce the minuet, how we 
daily practised the steps in Berkeley 
Square under the direction of the fleur 
des poix, the young gay-Prince Talleyrand. 
Then Augustus Stafford wrote a graceful 
stanza, with which all sympathized, for 
Lady Clementina : ~ 


May every hope and every joy 
Combine to make thy lot 

As tranquil as the minuette, 
And as gay as the gavotte. 


Alas! it was not to be. Lady Clementina 
went abroad to Germany in 1858, and died 
there. I was told that she had a singular 
foreknowledge of her death when she left 
her home never to return. 


In the sunset of life there is mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 


P. This was very sad; but tell me 
about Lady Palmerston. Do not you 
think that Lord Palmerston owed much 
to Lady Palmerston, and that her great 
popularity and hospitality was of much 
use in his relations with his party? 

A. There is not the least question that 
Lady Paimerston’s dinners and receptions 
kept the party together. She was a per- 
fect hostess. Except the first Lady Gran- 
ville, I have never seen any one possessed 
of so much tact, and, on great occasions, 
courtesy. Lady Granville’s manner was 
consummate acting; she had not only a 
word, but ¢#e word, to say to all her guests. 
When ambassadress in Paris she was al- 
ways looking beyond the person she was 
actually receiving, and preparing for the 
next. Never was ambassadress more 
popular. But Lady Palmerston’s frank 
and genial manner really came from the 
heart. She was grateful to her husband’s 


* The Duke d’Ossuna represented the magnificence 
of the old Spanish grandees. During his prolonged 
absences, his palace at Madrid was kept up as if he 
were resident there—establishment, stables, and a 
daily table for twenty, at which his sajor-domo pre- 
sided. Hehad eight chateaux or palaces maintained 
in the same condition, and as many more which only 


| required a few days for preparation; and all this time 


Needless to say how many suitors she | he lived in a small apartment in Paris. 
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supporters, and her welcome was the ex- 
pression of her affection for, and pride in 
him. No leader of a party ever had a 
more efficient helpmate than Lady Palm- 
erston proved herself to Lord Palmerston, 
P. What do you say to Mrs. Disraeli — 
I beg her pardon — Lady Beaconsfield ? 
A. Yes; she was certainly his “ guide, 
companion, counsellor, and friend,” and 
Lord Beaconsfield fully appreciated her 
sympathy and devotion. He always said 
that he owed everything to her. But she 
never attempted a salon; hers were en- 
tirely domestic qualities. As the wife of 
a great leader and minister she had little 
influence on the party; in fact, was very 
little known. Lady Palmerston was en- 
tirely devoted to the object of confirming 
the wandering in their adherence, and 
winning over opponents. Many a difficult 
crisis has been averted by Lady Palm- 
erston entering the room at the suitable 
moment, and in her charming manner in- 
sisting on the discontented or disap- 
pointed one accepting her gracious hospi- 
tality. She possessed the power of making 
each visitor feel that he was the guest she 
delighted to honor; and thus her recep- 
tions were highly appreciated, and were 
of incalculable benefit to the party. Lord 
Palmerston was also admirable in his tact 
and manner. It was ironically said of him 
by an old diplomatist, “‘ Lord Palmerston 
is an excellent foreign secretary, he has so 
many pleasant social vices.” One thing 
is certain, he had remarkable social qual- 
ities, he was keen in observation, with a 
curiosa felicitas of expression, —a con- 
summate actor. An old friend who was 
recalled from an important but distant 
legation and appointed to an inferior post 
in Europe, came to me the day of his ar- 
rival in a state of indignation that he had 
never been consulted about the change. 
“I shall go at once to Carlton Gardens 
and let his lordship know in unmeasured 
terms what I think of his abominable 
conduct; afterwards I will return and tell 
you the result.” He did return; and I 
said I hoped he had not minced the mat- 
ter with the minister. ‘“ Plague confound 
the fellow! I never could say a word.” 
“ What do you mean?” “Why,I sentin 
my card and was kept in the dining-room 
— while he was, of course, arranging the 
scene ; for no sooner was I shown into his 
study, than before I could utter a word, 
he rushed up, seized me by both hands, — 
* My dear, dear friend,’ he said, ‘I rejoice 
we have you back amongst us; you ex- 
change barbaric life for civilization ; all 
your friends are so glad to welcome you.’ 





* My lord, I am surprised,’ I struggled to 
say. ‘Nota word, not a word! here is 
Lady Palmerston. My dear, welcome 
your old friend home; he is one of us 
again. He will dine with us to-day — 
won’t you? We must keep you, now we 
have got you back. I am off toa Cabinet. 
Lady Palmerston, get our friend to tell you 
some of those anecdotes which used to 
delight us; I leave him in your care. 
Good-bye — az revoir, at eight o’clock,’ 
and so he rushed out. I am engaged to 
dine, and have lost my chance!” 

He possessed great epigrammatic pow- 
er. Some one remarked there was no 
difference between occupation and busi- 
ness. ‘ Why,” he remarked, “ the French 
are in occupation of Ancona, but they 
have no business there.” He defined a 
deputation as “a noun of multitude, sig- 
nifying a great many, but signifying very 
little.” He certainly had the art of keep- 
ing in office, hence the lines :— 


Full many a government I have known 
For now twice twenty years, 

In every one I see the name 
Of Palmerston appears. 


But yet I would not rashly blame, 
And pause ere I condemn ; 

Did all these rat to Palmerston, 
Or Palmerston to them? 


His vanity gave occasion for many a 
joke ; there was one, the parody on Gold- 
smith — 


When some gay viscount old and jolly, 
Thinks that his hair becomes too grey; 

What art can chase the ¢empus molle, 
What art can drive his years away? 


The only art his years to cover, 
To hide his age from every eye, 
And be the young and tender lover 
We used to know him, is to dye / 


He might have been classed among the 
dandies I have mentioned. 

Lord Palmerston possessed great readi- 
ness and tact. A friend of mine wished to 
obtain a consular appointment for a rela- 
tive — this was before the introduction of 
competitive examinations. ‘ Too happy 
to serve you,” said Lord Palmerston. 
“ Call to-morrow and I will see what can 
be done.” The next day he proposed a 
consulship of £600 a year in Asia Minor. 
My friend was delighted. Butas he was 
leaving the room, Lord Palmerston called 
out, “I will have the papers sent for you to 
sign.” ‘“ Whatpapers?” “ Why, you are 
aware that whoever recommends a consul, 
is made responsible for all the money that 
passes through the consul’s hands.” Need 
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I add that there was an end of the trans- 
action, for the relative was fond of play, 
which Lord Palmerston well knew. 

P. What was the meaning of the feud 
between Urquhart and Palmerston? You 
must have known Urquhart. 

A. Intimately; and a remarkable man 
he was. His relations with Lord Palmers- 
ton were curious. I forget what was the 
original cause of Urquhart’s hatred of 
Palmerston ; of one thing he was certainly 
convinced, that he (Lord Palmerston) was 
in the pay of Russia, and betrayed the in- 
terest of England. The thing was ab- 
surd ; but Lord Palmerston did not like it, 
and was very glad when Urquhart had the 
opportunity of bringing forward his indict- 
ment in the House, when, as was expected, 
he entirely failed to substantiate any of 
his charges. From that moment the 
“faith as it was in Urquhart,” as the 
Spectator styled it, visibly declined. 

P. Had he nota large following ? 

A. Very large indeed. There were a 
great number of persons, and these men 
of ability and consideration, who regarded 
Urquhart as a prophet —as the founder 
ofa new dispensation. His was a strange 
career. He was secretary at Constanti- 
nople during Lord Ponsonby’s embassy ; 
he then adopted quite the Oriental life, and 
his influence entirely superseded the am- 
bassador’s. This led to violent scenes, 
and Urquhart was recalled; this was in 
the reign of William I1V., who became ac- 
quainted with Urquhart, and at once was 
subject to his influence. Had the king 
lived, that influence would have affected 
any government. At this time “ The Port- 
folio,’’ a collection of documents on foreign 
affairs, was edited and written by Urqu- 
hart. It produced a great sensation in 
the diplomatic world; not alone by the 
new light it threw on many political and 
social questions, but from the keen ob- 
servations and ability of the writer. It 
contained from time to time passages of 
singular beauty and remarkable foresight. 
I remember when he foretold our terrible 
Afghanistan disasters of 1841, he wrote 
(I quote from memory): “I warn you in 
this midnight of your intoxication a day- 
dawn of sorrow is at hand; and although 
my voice is now raised in vain, and my 
words find no responsive echo in your 
hearts, they will sink into your spirits 
when they are broken and subdued by 
misfortune.” His chief work —* The 
Spirit of the East’”— possesses great 
merit. He was entirely master of the 
Eastern question; and on his own evi- 
dence, like the poet, he wandered east- 





ward, not “ now and then,” but in his daily 
life. His house at Watford was an East- 
ern palace, with a Turkish bath (for it was 
Mr. Urquhart who introduced Turkish 
baths into this country), which in luxuri- 
ousness was inferior to none in Constanti- 
nople. Here Mr. Urquhart passed much 
of his time writing and sipping sherbet, 
with the thermometer at 140 to I50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The repasts consisted 
of piloffs, kabobs, Indian curries, and 
sauces. He expended all the fortune he 
inherited, and the large sums he received 
from his many followers, on missions and 
couriers to all parts of the globe. Through 
him the world was to be renewed. Never 
was a greater instance of how faith in one’s 
self can affect others. Although he has 
long passed away from public life, his 
memory survives among many who are 
interested in foreign affairs. The foreign 
affairs committee of Newcastle, and in 
many large towns, still exist, and have not 
lost faith in their great master, with whom 
they were always in constant communica- 
tion. Numerous deputations arrived from 
these local bodies, to ask advice as to can- 
didates for Parliament, or for an opinion 
on the important foreign question of the 
day. Woe betide the individual who pre- 
sumed to differ from, or wrongly interpret, 
the oracle! 

Lord Houghton tells usin his melodious 
verse : — 


Westward roll the orbs of heaven, 
Eastward turn the thoughts of men. 


Every thought of Urquhart turned east- 
ward; he could trace the influence of the 
Eastin the most trifling incident — each 
thought was Oriental. One morning he 
called on me accompanied by a tailor; he 
was to be the best man at a wedding, and 
wished for my advice as to his costume 
for the ceremony. There was a Scotch 
plaid lying on a chair, and the tailor, a 
little, sallow, sharp-nosed man, happened 
to take it up, and threw it over his shoul- 
der. Urquhart paused in the discussion, 
as to blue trock-coat or blue dress-coat, 
gilt or plain buttons, looked at the tailor, 
went to him with an exclamation of aston- 
ishment, seized him by the arm, and said, 
“Sir, you are an Eastern.” “A what, 
sir?’’saidtheastounded man. “An East- 
ern,—an Arab. No one without Eastern 
blood could have worn a plaid in that 
way. What’s yourname?” “Jones, sir.” 
“Your Christian name?” “ Abraham.” 
“Exactly; I was sure it was Eastern. I 
don’t care what your name is, — Jones, 
Potts, anything you like,— you may tell 
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your family that they may call themselves 
what they like; but they are Arabs, they 
come from the East, and they should be 
proud of it.” 

Urquhart invited me for two days to— 
I forget the Eastern name he gave his 
house at Watford, by the river-side — but 
he added, “if you come early you can 
take a bath.” I was not greatly tempted 
to take, as I supposed he intended, a dip 
in the Thames; but I left early, and 
reached the house about ten o’clock, where 
I was received by two servants in Oriental 
costume, who salaamed as they showed 
me into the drawing-room. “Family all 
in bath,” said one. “Allin the river!” I 
exclaimed. “ Noriver, noriver,sahib! in 
bath.” It seemed an extraordinary recep- 
tion, still more so when a small child, with 
only a little linen cloth on and all dripping 
wet, entered the room, madea low salaam, 
kissed my hand, pressed it to his forehead, 
and said, * Papa and mamma leave bath 
soon,” and then ran away. What it all 
meant I could not imagine, never having 
heard of this Eastern life and Turkish 
baths; but presently the two Orientals 
again appeared, threw open the folding- 
doors at one end of the room, and a pro- 
cession such as was seldom seen in the 
West, appeared. It was headed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Urquhart, in turbans and large 
white sheets, fringed with gold embroid- 
ery, thrown over them. They were fol- 
lowed by three or four young men in sim- 
ilar costumes, only not quite so magnifi- 
cent. These, I learnt subsequently, were 
the private secretaries; then followed a 
large retinue of servants, some still in 
a very moist condition. No word was 
spoken. Urquhart saluted me in Eastern 
fashion, said in a solemn voice, “ Break- 
fast will be ready in an hour,” and the 
pageant passed on. This delay brought 
it to half past eleven. I had plenty of 
time to admire the beautiful furniture of 
the rooms, mostly of Eastern production. 
When my host and hostess returned they 
were in ordinary dress. At length, to my 
great relief, breakfast was announced, and 
1 found myself recalling my young life in 
Smyrna. Except that we were given 
knives and forks, we might have been eat- 
ing in an Eastern bazaar. After breakfast 
the bath mystery was cleared up, for 
through the folding-doors I was shown 
into a beautifully furnished boudoir. This 
led at once into a room lined with white 
marble, inlaid with gold work. Here were 
seats with embroidered cushions, there 
were tables covered with goblets such as 
Benvenuto Cellini would not have de- 
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spised. I may say that this description 
was the result of subsequent observation ; 
for when first the heavy crimson velvet 
portidres, which separated it from the 
boudoir, were drawn aside, I was com- 
pletely overcome by a rushof hotair. “I 
forgot,” said Urquhart, who observed my 
astonishment, “ you are not accustomed to 
a Turkish bath.” 

“TI never have even heard of it.” 

‘* Well, it will be a new life, a new reve- 
lation for you. You think this hot; why, 
it is only 140. I sit for hours in this at 
180 degrees, read, write, and sip sherbet. 
I undertake to say that any invalid, no 
matter what his ailment or his age, put in 
here for a couple of hours at 180 degrees, 
he would leave all his maladies in the bath, 
and come out fresh as a youth. Now you 
will try it?” 

“ No, I thank you.” 

“To please me?” 

“ Not even to please you. I am glad to 
have seen it, for it recalls my early East- 
ern travel, and certainly seems the perfec- 
tion of luxury.” ‘Then we passed on to 
what my guide called the cooling room. 
This really was delightful—a gentle 
warmth of temperature, divans placed all 
round it, amber-mouthed pipes inviting the 
bather to soothe his nerves. In all these 
rooms there was a subdued light, such 
light as half conceals the grace which it 
reveals, It was admirable in the combi- 
nation of richness and good taste. I could 
well picture the Sybarite existence of the 
man of deep and earnest thought dream- 
ing his dreams in such an epicurean calm ; 
for st/exce was written up in large letters. 
So here the recluse or student might in- 
dulge the dolce far niente; and it was 
evident that all who came within the influ- 
ence of Mr. Urquhart were bound to go 
through this process of purification. See- 
ing that I had no faith in the virtues of 
the bath, we passed from the bath to the 
garden. 

Here was seen another proof of his 
wonderful energy and thought. From far 
and wide visitors who knew nothing of 
Mr. Urquhart and his eccentricities, or, 
as his disciples called them, his mysterious 
qualities, came to see his strawberries; 
they were exceptional in size and flavor. 
This result was achieved by digging 
trenches six feet deep, filling in four feet 
of any refuse, even dead leaves, decayed 
branches, then covering this with two feet 
of soil, and between the rows of plants 





| placing slates so as to preserve the heat 
|engendered by the decayed substance. 
The effect was remarkable, although it 
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must be said that others have tried a simi- 
lar process in other parts, and the result 
has not been equally satisfactory ; but his 
attention to gardening proved the remark- 
able versatility of mind of my entertainer, 
and walks, shrubberies, and flower-beds 
were all kept in perfection of order. Here 
we strolled, and Urquhart gave me most 
interesting information on the Eastern 
question, which was shortly to be dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons. His 
knowledge of treaties, of all matters con- 
nected with the influence of Russia in the 
East, was very great, and his remarks 
were interspersed with amusing anecdotes. 
I listened with rapt attention, as if I were 
a disciple of his school. Now and then I 
ventured a remark; but before my sen- 
tence was concluded, he would stop me 
with “1 know what you are about to say, 
but first let me tell you Jar Jarenthése, so 
and so.” In vain did I try to edge in an 
observation ; on went my host in one roll 
of interesting matter, clothed in eloquent 
language. At last my attention was ex- 
hausted, and I suggested an adjournment. 

“We have had a delightful talk,” said 
Urquhart, “and really it is refreshing to 
find any one so well informed on these 
questions. I agree with most of your 
views.” As I had not had the opportunity 
of expressing any opinions, Mr. Urqu- 
hart’s imagination must have been very 
vivid. The dinner was in the same Orien- 
tal style as the breakfast. While we were 
at table a secretary announced the arrival 
of a deputation from one of the foreign 
affairs committees. 

“ How long have they been here?” 

“Two hours.” 

“Have you shown them all over the 
grounds?” 

“We have shown them everything, 
sir.” 

“ Well, I shall not be ready to receive 
them for nearly two hours more. Is the 
bath well heated?” 

“One hundred and sixty degrees, sir.” 

“Put them into the bath!” And so, to 
their astonishment, these political _pil- 
grims, who had never heard of a Turkish 
bath, found themselves suddenly plunged 
into an atmosphere of torrid intensity; 
nor less must they have been surprised at 
the evidence of Sybarite luxury in the life 
of the preacher of the new dispensation. 
When Mr. Urquhart was ready for the 
interview, we assembled in the large hall ; 
the deputation was courteously welcomed 
by Eastern observances — for one of Urqu- 
hart’s creeds was that hand-shaking was 
one of the results of a degraded civiliza- 





tion. After the question was asked on 
what particular subject they required in- 
formation, Mr. Urquhart let forth witha 
knowledge and volubility which was in no 
degree diminished by his morning’s exer- 
tions. Treaty after treaty was quoted 
with an amount of detail perfectly as- 
tounding, denunciations against Palmers- 
ton rolled forth in unlimited flow. ** What,” 
he asked, “must be the errors and weak- 
nesses of a nation when a traitor like Lord 
Palmerston is enthroned in the highest 
place, and governs this great people?” 

Unfortunately for the perfect harmony 
of the interview, one of the deputation 
ventured to remark, *‘ There is one point 
you have mentioned, Mr. Urquhart, on 
which I presume to differ from you.” 

“ What!” shrieked out Urquhart, amid 
responsive groans of indignation on the 
part of the establishment, “ What! do I 
hear you differ from me? Why, sir, you 
come to learn here, to have your con- 
temptible ignorance enlightened, to sit at 
my feet and listen; and you differ from 
me! Are you mad?” and so saying he 
rushed at the trembling culprit, seized him 
by the collar, shook him, while the three 
friends tried to assist him, and adjured 
Urquhart to forgive the outrage. “He 
never meant this, Mr. Urquhart; he only 
asked for a little more information.” 

At last the great man was appeased, and 
quiet restored. The lecture continued to 
a late hour. When I was shown to my 
bedroom I found a bedstead and blankets, 
but no sheets and pillows. “Is this my 
bed?” I asked. 

“Of course,” was the reply; “ what is 
the matter with it?” for my surprise was 
apparent. 

“‘Why, there are no sheets or pil- 
lows si 

“Sheets and pillows! Well, my dear 
fellow, | am disappointed in you. I was 
just congratulating myself after all you 
said this morning, on having at last found 
in the younger generation a man who was 
superior to the contemptible ideas of what 
is called civilization. Sheets and pillows! 
Why, sir,”—and here his voice rose to 
the oratorical pitch — “do you imagine 
our forefathers in the days of England’s 
greatness, before men like Palmerston 
were permitted to drag on a guilty exist- 
ence, —do you suppose they cared for 
sheets and pillows? Itis this miserable, 
contemptible luxury that is the ruin of 
England. Sheets and pillows! Well, I 
did not expect this of you. Our bed is 
on the floor with blankets ; our children’s 
the floor without blankets. However, as 
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my guest you shall have sheets.” And 
then there was a great disturbance in the 
household. At last sheets were brought, 
but they must have been taken direct from 
the water-tub, for they were so wet that 
Mr. Urquhart had his own way, and I had 
to roll the blankets round me and wait for 
day. 

P. What connection was there between 
civilization, Turkish baths, and Palmers- 
ton’s supposed Russian intrigues? 

A. Urquhart’s theory was, that a nation 
must be in the last state of decline to 
admit of the existence, much less of the 
rule, of such a “criminal” as he styled 
Lord Palmerston, — rather a far-fetched 
conclusion, even if his premises were cor- 
rect. But Urquhart did not care for logic, 
he demanded faith, what, as I have said, 
the Spectator styled the “faith as it is 
in Urquhart,” one article of which was 
that only those have enlightened minds 
who have clean bodies — hence the intro- 
duction of the Turkish baths. He found 
devoted adherents amongst the ablest men. 
Monteith of Carstairs, one of those who at 
Cambridge were styled the Twelve Apos- 
tles (amongst whom were Tennyson, Hal- 
lam, all men of distinguished ability), 
entirely believed in him as the Saviour of 
Society. 

P. Was the Monteith you speak of the 
son of Monteith of Carstairs, who received 
Sir Robert Peel in 1835 in Glasgow ? 

A. Yes; it was on the occasion of Sir 
Robert’s election as lord rector of the 
university. I can remember the sensation 
Sir Robert created when he visited Glas- 
gow. A great banquet was given him, 
and his speech, like his inaugural address, 
was a noble effort, and produced a deep 
impression; but I recall a passage which 
gave occasion for a great deal of parody 
and amusement. Sir Robert described 
how he travelled through Scotland, “ not 
in a luxurious post-chaise, but on a hum- 
ble but faithful steed.” Lord Lytton in 
his admirable satire, the “ New Timon,” 
says, — 

Now on his humble but his faithful steed 

Sir Robert rides, he never rides at speed. 


Old Mr. Monteith was very proud of hav- 
ing Sir Robert as his guest on this impor- 
tant occasion. Mr. Monteith was a very 
remarkable man — one of the last of the 
city magnates, in the days of tappit hens 
and Glasgow punch—of shrewd sense 
and great benevolence. His son, the late 
Robert Monteith, came very early under 
the Urquhart influence, and was one of 
the most considerable of his disciples. 
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Urquhart never moved without a tribe of 
secretaries and clerks. His correspond- 
ence was enormous. I have always been 
surprised that some portion of it has not 
been published ; it would throw light ona 
great many diplomatic negotiations. 

P. I can well imagine his papers to be 
of great interest. And now you must let 
me say that you have told me a great deal 
which interests me. If you will allow me 
to publish what I recollect of your remi- 
niscences, they will prove far more accept- 
able to the public than any historic essay. 
And why should you not continue these 
recollections of the past in a future num- 
ber of Maga, if we find that my readers 
sympathize with my view? 

A. Willingly. 1 will find the memories 
of the past if you find the readers. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
A LUMBER-ROOM. 


IT discovers an altar to an unknown 
god,— humanity in ignorant worship of 
time. It offends us at the same time that 
it fascinates; we approach it in impa- 
tience ; we descend from it with lingering, 
in dust and tears. As in a vault we look 
round ; we dare not transpose or remove. 
Our memorial chapel is an attic where 
grandpapa’s crutches touch the long, slop- 
ing roof, and the moralities are inscribed 
on a sampler, traversed by mystic signs. 
Our religion is betrayed in our attachment 
to the obsolete; the four-post bed in its 
mouldering uselessness awaits the final 
trump. Not without hope of ultimate 
restoration have these rusting fire-irons, 
this dilapidated furniture, been confided 
to the custody of the mildew and the moth. 
Neither are trophies of our mortality 
wanting. We preserve, as ina crude cata- 
logue, records of our ancient sickness or 
necessity. We cannot destroy the lead- 
ing-strings of our own childhood ; and what 
of the knobbed stick, the pad, the crutch? 
Gratitude still leans on these; the horn 
spectacles, that have ceased to lighten the 
eyes of our ancestors, dim our own. The 
nearer an object has lain to life the keen- 
lier it penetrates our sympathy. A pipe, 
a ragged purse, a stained palette, a carving 
half blocked-in, any broken instrument, 
engage us more than objects stamped 
with the estranging impress of remote- 
ness or achievement. The globe once 
habited by gold-fish, the empty bird-cage, 
even the tenantless mouse-trap, distress 
us. Instinctively we moralize. Divines 
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exhort us to an examination of conscience, 
and we turn a deaf ear; the conscience is 
too close for impartial survey and censure. 
Neither must remorse, which is old con- 
science, be adverted to. A past to which 
we are attached either by prejudice or 
voluntary affection impedes and constricts 
us. In a lumber-room we conduct the 
scrutiny of our dead selves without em- 
barrassment; we stand aloof, observe and 
remember. 

Yet why generalize, why speak of lum- 
ber-rooms, when it is of one we are think- 
ing,—the many-nooked attic in an old- 
fashioned farmhouse, where two rosy- 
cheeked children played in winter on a 
floor strewn with store-fruit and ripening 
damsons? It had been revealed to them 
that, if a certain curious hair trunk were 
opened, with due rites and at propitious 
hour, the dolls they had fondled, lost, for- 
gotten, and after many days desired with 
tears, would suddenly be discovered lying 
bright and uninjured as on the day of gift. 
A warming credulity crept through me as 
I listened to details of the anticipated re- 
union. We discussed the toilettes of lost 
favorites that “suddenly as rare things 
will, had vanished,” the oddities and in- 
firmity of others taken from us by violence 
or disaster. We recalled the lovable traits 
of creatures fallen to decay through ill- 
usage or neglect. We named them by 
name — Zinga, the Only Son, Antoinette. 
Everything was ready ; faith flowed to the 
brim of the event. Had the Child Christ 
been there, immediately must that hair 
trunk have yielded up its dead. I remem- 
ber the chill of heart with which I heard 
that nothing had been found. There was 
some quiet weeping on the attic stairs, 
then all reference to the lost generations 
ceased. The number of these small chil- 
dren of the resurrection was to have ex- 
ceeded fifty. Great must have been the 
depopulating of the imagination ! 

For the tradition of a millennium, a re- 
turn of the goodliest creatures that have 
sojourned with us, is exciting and recur- 
rent, and will never be banished from the 
hospitable human heart passionate to en- 
tertain its heroes. The past must return 
to us, and something more than the past 
— the past and our joy in meeting it again. 
It cannot be that King Arthur and Barba- 
rossa have taken leave of us forever. We 
want to walk the earth with them again; 
they kept us in tune; they dispersed the 
influences that made life spiritless ; they 
set a-ripple the current of our days; let 
the saints break through to an alien Para- 
dise; the children of earth guard in their 





hearts everlasting welcome for such as 
have founded human happiness on worldly 
triumph, earthliness, pomp, and far-spread- 
ing revel. We build monuments to the 
men who have given order to life; to 
those who have given color we render 
warmer homage; we ask for them back 
again. We believe they are stored for us 
in some cavernous lumber-room of earth, 
and, returning, will one day cast a proces- 
sional majesty on life. We have not the 
courage of the children; we dare not lift 
the lid of the hair trunk that contains our 
hopes; we enshrine them, and let no man 
approach with unreverent feet. For we 
are tempted to call mystic what we shrink 
from discovering, equally with that we are 
impotent to penetrate. Awe of contact 
with intolerable power operates more 
rarely than fear of exposing emptiness in 
retaining us in an attitude of worship. 

Belief in a millennium, as we have sug- 
gested, may justify the more honorable 
contents of our lumber-room, some hope 
that one day they may be reunited to the 
glory of the ball-room and the banquet; 
but what shall we say of the objects 
stowed away in its lowlier corners, the 
homely, discarded things an elder world 
esteemed beautiful, buried by us out of 
sight with revolt and a struggling shame; 
or, it may be, the creatures of our own 
caprice, the fad, the extravagance of an 
hour, the ephemeral display, the relic of a 
season’s finery that instead of rotting with 
last summer’s leaves continues to grin on 
us from an obtrusive peg? Why did we 
not give these things to the elements? 
What prompted us to preserve them? 
Has the savage, we cry in our irritation, 
his lumber-room as well as his idol-cham- 
ber? Does he revere his rubbish and his 
gods? We respect the squirrel’s instinct 
to hoard nuts. What animal, even of the 
more sober Scripture kind, has been 
known to retain and consecrate its tar- 
nished weapons, its frayed garniture, or 
forsaken cell? Is then this habit of stor- 
ing a spiritual habit of which we may be 
proud, or one for which a future architect 
will make no provision? As we reflect 
on the great lumber-rooms of the world, 
on the difference in quality between the 
warehouse and the museum, our conclu- 
sion visits us as a smile; had man de- 
stroyed universally, instead of discarding, 
had he never learnt to spare that from 
which his vital interest was withdrawn, 
antiquity would not now be lying about us 
as the hills round about Jerusalem, pro- 
tecting us against those gusts from chaos 
that sweep across the plain of time. 
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One of the peculiar and moving attri- 
butes of lumber is its persistency. We 
are forever confounding it with rubbish, 
but rubbish is ephemeral lumber and not 
worth a thought. Lumber incommodes 
us, the grim fostering it requires is bur- 
densome; rot, that woody rheumatism, 
may infest its bones; it has need of air, 
in certain cases of lightand warmth. Yet 
it does not reward our solicitude. The 
indefinable grace of length of days, a 
shadow as from the under-feathers of 
time’s wing, rests over it; its corporeal 
presence is disconcerting. Our respect 
for it is mingled with admiration of our 
own long-suffering. Comfort, luxury, con- 
venience, counselled its removal; it owes 
its conservation to a lenient reliance on 
the hereafter. Its “ patient continuance ” 
in uselessness impresses us. For how 
strong is the impulse in living things to 
get done with themselves when their best 
is accomplished! “The flower fadeth ” 
—in that is its happiness. The pathos of 
life lies, not in its transience, rather in its 
survival of beauty, its monotony, its in- 
stinct for the formation of habits. It is 
natural that the blossom should scatter 
and the leaf drift. We suffer with the 
withering flowers that linger, the uncomely 
creatures that cannot remove, the things 
that corrupt and do not find a grave, that 
alter, and yet wane not nor slip away. If 
a traveller, roving our northern coasts in 
November, turn from one of the inlet 
coppices of its cliffs, silver with the 
curied-up meadow-sweet and gold with 
wide -floundered fronds of blemished 
bracken, to the bare winter sea, he will 
learn the harshness of imperishable life. 
The great water lies as under a spell, 
stricken by its impotence to suffer change, 
to abandon itself to the passionate, capri- 
cious misery of the wind. It is sick of 
its Own monotony; the currents of sum- 
mer sunshine withdrawn, it would fain 
grow old, break up, and perish. Its tides 
heave in lethargic revolt against the op- 
pression of their own routine; eternity 
clings to it as a fetter. 

It were not difficult to ponder till one 
pondered oneself into the paradox that 
nothing is useful till it has lost its use. 
From the moment anything is put aside 
its leavening potency begins. Our awe of 
the dead springs in part from the sense 
we have of their being no more subject 
to life’s daily wear and tear. We think of 
them in the perfect employment of perfect 
leisure. Again it is the: lumber on old 
faces that attracts us. The reason we feel 
so keenly the loss of even a commonplace, 
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old acquaintance is that with him is de- 
stroyed so much of old-fashioned experi- 
ence, philosophy fallen out of repute, and 
inconsequent religion. Evidence harasses 
us, tradition consoles. To-day is for the 
craftsman, yesterday for the artist. We 
cannot reverence what we are ever hand- 
ling. The sculptor sees his work as it 
will be when it cools into immortality. He 
who would attain distinction in the use of 
speech must have knowledge of the undis- 
turbed, monumental languages. The En- 
gland we touch and converse with to-day 
is not our country. Our country is where 
the moth and worm corrupt, on the battle- 
field, and in the crypt. 

Precious as we have proved our un- 
profitable‘effects, we can by no means un- 
reservedly maintain that all things fallen 
into discredit should be harbored in hope 
of future spiritual authority. We must 
discriminate between dead and lively lum- 
ber. Dead lumber is that which, before 
it became lumber, fatigued and disgusted 
us ; lively lumber is that which in its pre- 
lumber stage gave us interest and delight. 
What once genuinely excited us may be 
spared, so only it pertained not to contro- 
versy; for controversy, as St. Paul points 
out, should set before close of day. But 
any work of art, utensil, instrument, or 
paper that has depressed or wrought us 
evil, should, when its term is over, be oblit- 
erated cleanly as by flame. Though we 
would deal tenderly with the pious prac- 
tice of, as it were, providing almshouses 
for our infirm and unserviceable chattels, 
it has, like other gracious customs, its 
abuse ; we hoard documents less than in- 
timate, and more than official. “On ne 
peut écrire que les choses dures ; quant 
aux choses douces, elles ne peuvent 
s’écrire et ce sont les seules choses amu- 
santes.” Truth, Marie Bashkirtseff! the 
only amusing things, and of them, though 
you affirm they cannot be written, your 
own journal affords delicious examples. 
In correspondence “les choses dures,” 
should be consigned to the waste-paper 
basket; “les choses douces” to the pi- 
geon-hole. We should be able to recur to 
favorite passages in our letters with the 
ease and familiarity with which we turn to 
favorite passages in our books. Instead 
of this possession of our friends’ lumi- 
nous suggestions and happy eloquence, we 
crowd our drawers with manuscripts that 
will never be handled till they are flung by 
impatient hands in basketfuls on the fur- 
nace. ; 

To judge of this habit of accumulation 
in its fondness and extremity, we must 
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take cognizance of it in the amassments 
of a lifetime, when the secret places of 
cabinets and bureaus expose black pro- 
files no delicate personal recollections can 
tint; miniatures of ladies who open on us 
the full sweetness of their wide, shining, 
trustful eyes; locks of hair, alas! not the 
shade of auburn of the miniatures, a 
cloudier brown, yet lovable in their strong- 
fibred curl, baffling and beautiful tokens ! 
We cannot interpret; we should be more 
at home among the catacombs. From 
this cynical thought we, guardians or 
distributors of the worthless treasure of 
the dead, are recalled by the manifesta- 
tion, ’mid official files, of a packet curi- 
ously corded with flushed ribbon, giving 
glimpses of a handwriting intricate as fine 
trellis. Love-letters, modernity! We 
have reached the heart of our mystery. 
Our “dark tower” is upon us. We at- 
tain the very essence and underlying 
reality of rubbish in a packet of yellow 
love-letters. Whether we read them or 
not matters little. They are the sacred 
writings, the civilizing scriptures of man- 
kind. Wedo not open a Bible when we 
come upon it in foreign characters in a 
heathen land. We touch it and give 
thanks. MICHAEL FIELD. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST. 


KAMAL is out with twenty men to raise the 
‘ Border side, 

And he has lifted the colonel’s mare that is 
the colonel’s pride; 

He has lifted her out of the stable door be- 
tween the dawn and the day, 

And turned the calkins upon her feet, and 
ridden her far away. 

Then up and spoke the colonel’s son that led 
a troop of the Guides: 

‘Is there never a man of all my men can say 
where Kamal hides ?”’ 

Then up end spoke Mahommed Khan, the 
son of the Ressaldar: 

“If ye know the track of the morning mist, 
ye know where his pickets are. 

At dusk he harries the Abazai—at dawn he 
is into Bonair — 

But he must go by Fort Monroe to his own 
place to fare, 

So if ye gallop to Fort Monroe as fast as a 
bird can fly, 

By the favor of God ye may cut him off ere he 
win to the Tongue of Jagai. 

But if he be passed the Tongue of Jagai, right 
swiftly turn ye then, 

For the length and the breadth of that grisly 
plain is sown with Kamal’s men.”’ 
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The colonel’s son has taken a horse, and a 

raw rough dun was he, 

With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell 
and the head of the gallows-tree. 

The colonel’s son to the fort has won, they 
bid him stay to eat — 

Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, he sits 
not long at his meat. 

He’s up and away from Fort Monroe as fast 
as he can fly, 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare in the 
gut of the Tongue of Jagai, 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare with 
Kamal upon her back, 

And when he could spy the white of her eye, 
he made the pistol crack. 

He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the 
whistling ball went wide. 

**Ye shoot like a soldier,’? Kamal said. 
** Show now if ye can ride.’’ 

It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as 

blown dust-devils go, 

The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the 
mare like a barren doe. 

The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged 
his head above, 

But the red mare played with the snaffle-bars 
as a lady plays with a glove. 

They have ridden the low moon out of he 
sky, their hoofs drum up the dawn, 

The dun he went like a wounded bull, but 
the mare like a new-roused fawn. 

The dun he fell at a water-course — in a woful 
heap fell he, — 

And Kamal has turned the red mare back, 
and pulled the rider free. 
He has knocked the pistol out of his hand — 
small room was there to strive — 
***Twas only by favor of mine,’’ quoth he, 
‘** ye rode so long alive; 

There was not a rock for twenty mile, there 
was not a clump of tree, 

But covered a man of my own men with his 
rifle cocked on his knee. 

If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held 
it low, 

The little jackals that flee so fast were feast- 
ing all in a row; 

If I had bowed my head on my breast, as I 
have held it high, 

The kite that whistles above us now were 
gorged till she could not fly.” 

Lightly answered the colonel’s son: ‘* Do 

good to bird and beast, 

But count who come for the broken meats 
before thou makest a feast. 

If there should follow a thousand swords to 

carry my bones away, 

Belike the price of a jackal’s meal were more 

than a thief could pay. 

They will feed their horse on the standing 

crop, their men on the garnered grain, 

The thatch of the byres will serve their fires 

when all the cattle are slain. 

But if thou thinkest the price be fair, and thy 

brethren wait to sup, 





The hound is kin to the jackal-spawn, — howl, 
dog, and call them up! 
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And if thou thinkest the price be high, in steer 
and gear and stack, 

Give me my father’s mare again, and I’ll 
fight my own way back! ”’ 

Kamal has gripped him by the hand and 

set him upon his feet. 

‘* No talk shall be of dogs,’’ said he, ‘* when 
wolf and grey wolf meet. 

May I eat dirt it thou hast hurt of me in deed 
or breath. 

What dam of lances brought thee forth to 
jest at the dawn with Death?” 

Lightly answered the colonel’s son: ‘*I hold 
by the blood of my clan; 

Take up the mare for my father’s gift — she 
will carry no better man! ”’ 

The red mare ran to the colonel’s son, and 
nuzzled against his breast, 

‘* We be two strong men,’’ said Kamal then, 
‘* but she loveth the younger best. 

So she shall go with a lifter’s dower, my 
turquoise-studded rein, 

My broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and 
silver stirrups twain.”’ 

The colonel’s son a pistol drew and held it 

muzzle-end, 

** Ye have taken the one from a foe,”’ said he; 
‘*will ye take the mate from a friend ?’”’ 

‘* A gift for a gift,’? said Kamal straight; ‘‘a 
limb for the risk of a limb. 

Thy father has sent his son to me, I'll send 
my son to him! ”’ 

With that he whistled his only son, that 
dropped from a mountain-crest — 

He trod the ling like a buck in spring and he 
looked like a lance in rest. 

‘*Now here is thy master,’? Kamal said, 
‘*who leads a troop of the Guides, 

And thou must ride at his left side as shield 
to shoulder rides. 

Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp and 
board and bed, 
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Thy life is his—thy fate it is to guard him 
with thy head. 

And thou must eat the white queen’s meat, 
and all her foes are thine, 

And thou must harry thy father’s hold for the 
peace of the Border-line, 

And thou must make a trooper tough and 
hack thy way to power — 

Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar when 
I am hanged in Peshawur.”’ 

They have looked each other between the 

eyes, and there they found no fault, 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in- 
Blood on leavened bread and salt ; 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in- 
Blood on fire and fresh-cut sod, 

On the hilt and the haft of the Khyber knife, 
and the wondrous names of God. 

The colonel’s son he rides the mare and 

Kamal’s boy the dun, 

And two have come back to Fort Monroe 
where there went forth but one. 

And when they drew to the Quarter-Guard, 
full twenty swords flew clear — 

There was not a man but carried his feud with 
the blood.of the mountaineer. 

‘*Ha’ done! ha’ done!” said the colonel’s 
son. ‘‘ Put up the steel at your sides! 

Last night ye had struck at a Border thief — 
to-night ’tis a man of the Guides! ”’ 


Oh, east is east, and west is west, and never the 
two shall meet 

Till earth and sky stand presently at God's 
great Fudgment Seat. 

But there is neither east nor west, border or 
breed or birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though 
they come from the ends of the earth. 

YuSsSuUF. 





THE Pains oF Music.—A good many 
Londoners will await with much interest the 
decision of a case which was before Mr. Jus- 
tice Chitty on December 6. The owners of 
some flats in Westminster applied for an in- 
terim injunction restraining one of their ten- 
ants from playing a piano, violoncello, or 
any other musical instrument so as to annoy 
any of the plaintiffs’ other tenants. It was 
stated that the son of the defendant, who oc- 
cupied one of the flats, desired to become a 
professional musician, and practised on the 
violoncello from eight in the morning till ten 
at night, with certain intervals, when he prac- 
tised on the piano, and a daughter and her 
governess also played on the piano. Such 
perseverance as this young man’s appears to 





indicate a real liking for music, but how many 
hapless girls, without any ear for music, are 
daily condemned to spend weary hours in 
acquiring an art which they will hasten to 
abandon when liberated from parenta] con- 


trol. It is a wearisome penance to the chil- 
dren themselves, wasting their energies, and 
tending to produce a condition of nervous 
irritability. In a crowded city the habit of 
practising scales and exercises for hours at a 
time is, we venture to say, without using the 
term in a legal sense, a nuisance to every- 
body within earshot. It has, however, even 
more serious consequences, for we have but 
too often to note how the quiet and repose so 
much needed in sickness is destroyed by the 
slavish adherence to this antiquated fashion. 
British Medical Journal. 











THE ONLY REMAINING 


COMPLETE SETS 


THE LIVING AGE. 
AT A LARGE DISCOUNT. 


The publishers have a small number of Complete Sets of LrTTELL’s LIvING 
AGE, which they offer at a large reduction from former prices, 





As the Sets cannot be reprinted, the last opportunity is now offered not only to 
procure them cheaply, but to procure them at all. 

The last number of the year 1872 completed the Fourth Series, and the One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Volume, from the beginning of the publication. The regular 


price of volumes has been, in numbers, ¢wo dollars per volume, or, bound in cloth, 
three dollars per volume. The publishers now offer the Complete Sets to the close 
of 1872 (115 volumes), as follows : — 

In numbers, or sheets, ready for binding, at one-half the subscription price, 
viz.: $1.00 per volume; or, bound in black cloth, gilt lettered backs, at $1.75 per 
volume. 

Purchasers of Complete Sets of the First Four Series may at their option, 
include the whole, or any part, of the Fifth Series, to the end of 1889 (68 volumes), 
at the same rate. 

It is hardly necessary to say to those acquainted with the work, that the same 
amount of such valuable reading cannot otherwise be purchased with three times 
the money for which it is here offered; and while this reduction in price places 
Sets within the reach of individuals possessing or forming private libraries, the 
attention of those interested in State, City, Town, College, or School Libraries is 
particularly called to this last opportunity of supplying their shelves with a complete 
work which it is believed no library in the country can (under this offer) afford to be 
without. 

When packing boxes are necessary in forwarding Sets, the cost of the boxes 
wil] be added to the bill. Address 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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1890 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its fo 

Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Presi- 
dent Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 
many others, it has met wita constant commendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owin 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


-seventh year. 


uarter Thousand double-col- 
It presents in an inexpen- 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 


Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost IEiwving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the , 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPriINIons. 


“*He who subscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S 
LIVING AGE gathers a choice library, even though he 
may have no other books.” — New - York Observer. 

“There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science. and bringing between the same covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of 
the time in which we live. . No one who values an 
intelligent apprehension of the trend of the times can 
afford to do without it. There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend, and companion in any family 
than this incomparable publication.” — Christian at 

Work, New York, 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to keep up with 
current literature. . By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.”— 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance will find 
it the best possible means of keeping abreast of 
current foreign thought.” — New - York Evangelist. 

“Tt holds an undisputed position in the front rank 
of periodicals. . Replete with all the treasures of the 
best current thought, the best fiction, and the best 
poetry of the day.” — The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensable. . It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“ Unlike the majority of magazines, it is published 
weekly instead of monthly. . It loses nothing of its old- 
time attractiveness.” — 7'he Congregationalist, Boston. 

“ As it grows olderit grows better. . The foremost 
writers of the time are represented on its pages. . 
It is in the — and value of its contents facile 
princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


“There may be some things better than THE LIv- 
ING AGE, but ifso we have not seenthem. . For the 
man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 
best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
pensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“Tt is edited with rare discrimination and tact, and 
admirably combines instruction and variety.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the 
time. No better outlay of money can be made than 
in subscribing for THE LIVING AGE.”— Hartford 
Courant, 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
eee is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

‘“*Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. . The readers miss 
very little that is important in the periodical domain.” 
— Boston Journal. 

“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“Tt is one of the indispensable literary publications 
of the day. . To read it is itself an education in the 
course of modern thought and literature.” — Buff 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“Tt maintains its lead in supplying the latest and 
the best productions of current literary effort.” — 
North-Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 

“Itsaves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 
It is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, @ 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 

For $10.50, Tur Livine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE LiIv- 
1nG AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 











